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Frankly sophisticated 


John Marenbon 

PETER GODMAN (Editor) 

Poetry of the Carolingian Renaissance 
364pp. Duckworth. £29.50. 

07156 1768 0 


For Peter Godman one of the most remark- 
able achievements of the Carolingian renaiss- 
ance is its Latin poetry. In this anthology, 
which includes a generous collection of original 
texts with parallel translations, he sets out to 
make it available to a wide public. The large 
body of verse written in the late eighth and 
ninth centuries - panegyric, satire, pastoral, 
elegy, narrative, hymn and epic -has long been 
known to scholars. But to the non-specialist 
it has remained inaccessible for more than 
merely linguistic reasons. Apart from a few 
pieces, Carolingian poetry seems at first sight 
dull and repetitive to the untutored reader - an 
assemblage of standard formulas in a borrowed 
tongue. Dr Godman's readers are unlikely to 
remain with this impression. By careful selec- 
tion and juxtaposition of passages , by the notes 
which accompany each extract end by his leng- 
thy introductory essay, Godman succeeds in 
showing that much CarolingiBn verse is subtle 
and allusive, composed with a (sometimes self- 
aware) craftsmanship that can still be admired. 
His translations help towards this end. 
Although they run the risk of fitting this occa- 
sionally distant verse too comfortably into a 
modern idiom, they are always literally exact 
and always readable. 

Consider, for instance, the panegyrics on 
Charlemagne - poems which might seem to. 
have little to interest a modem reader. 
Godman selects a sequence of three verse 
epistles written between 794 and 796 to praise 
the king and his court by Angilbert, Alenin 
and Theodulf of Orleans. He underlines 


Angilbert’s “enthusiastic affirmation” of poet- 
ry. which “was issued in confident expectation 
of approval from the royal recipient of his 
panegyric", and draws attention to the “cosy 
tone" of A leu in's piece, “which opened with 
warm admiration for Charlemagne [and] 
breaks off in heated admiration for his cooks”. 
He goes on to consider Theodulf s epistle 
which, although not exactly a parody of Angil- 
bert’s or Alcuin’s, in his view “embodies a 
considered response to the honeyed tones of 
this inner group of court poets from whose 
number Theodulf had reason to feel ex- 
cluded”. Theodulf exaggerates his eulogy so 
that it becomes ironic, not at the expense of 
Charlemagne but of the “verbal pyrotechnics 
of previous panegyric”. Walahfrid Strabo's 
major poem, De cuftu hortorum, provides 
another example of the editor's methods. He 
prints Walahfrid’s account of the growth of a 
gourd, drawing attention both to its visual ex- 
actness and the human similes which provide a 
vehicle for the poet’s irony: 

At first they hang attached to a slender stalk and 
the neck which supports the massive body is thin. 
Then they widen out to a great weight at the waist; 
they are all belly, all paunch .... 

The translation here emphasizes the “over- 
tones of middle-age spread” which are men- 
tioned in the introductory discussion: one of 
the many instances in the collection where a 
combination of comment and appropriate 
rendering brings out the editor's sophisticated 
view of poems which might have appeared 
crude and dull. 

Poetry of the Carolingian Renaissance does 
more, however, than merely popularize. 
Godman takes detailed account of the work of 
other scholars (his notes and bibliography are 
full and valuable), but in many cases the inter- 
pretations of poems he advances are new. 
Underlying bis individual comments are three 
main arguments, each of them important and, 


AMONG THIS WEEK'S CONTRIBUTORS, 

Mark Abtey was the winner ol the 1979 Fiona Mee prize lor lUtftny Journalism in Canada . 

David Abtdafla is completing a biography of Emperor Frederick II. 
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' Gerald Frost Is Director, of the Institute for European Defence and Strategic Studies. ' 
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Dorothy Gallon's book The Beefrivcwaspublislied ill 1982. 

Henry Gilford's books include Pasternak: A critical study, 1977. 

Andor Gommc is Professor of English Literature and Architectural History at theUoiversity of Keele. 

■ Harry Gordon Sladeis an Inspects! of Ancient Monuments. V. . ■ 

Paul Grlfllths’s New Sounds, New Personalities, a collection of interviews with twenty British composers, will 
be published later this year. 

J.R. Harris is Professor of Economic History at the University of Birmingham. 


to a large extern, convincing. One of the argu- 
ments questions the value of dividing early 
medieval Latin poetry into the “learned" ami 
the “popular”. Godman prints n couple of 
poems - the “Versus de Verona" (composed 
between 795 and 806) and "The Song of the 
Watchmen of Modena" (from the late ninth 
century) - which, he believes, cannot be ex- 
plained in terms of such polarities. The "vul- 
garisms" which philologists have found in the 
“Versus de Verona" are “not tnnrks of ignor- 
ance but the sign of a cultivated author's con- 
scious attempt to compose u Latin intelligible 
to fellow clerics as their spoken lingua franca”. 
The “Song of the WiUchmcn” mingles “ literary 
allusion and contemporary actuality” by fusing 
classical legend with an invocation tn the pat- 
ron saints of a chapel recently consecrated in 
Modena. 

Godman's second underlying argument is an 
attack on the tendency to interpret Carolingian 
poems biographically. Poets of the time often 
wrote occasional verse, in which individual 
events or people are identified. But when an 
author writes in the first person singular with- 
out such explicit references, there is no need to 
read his poetry narrowly in terms of his own 
life. Godman applies this view most strikingly 
to Gottschalk’s famous “Ut quid iubes?”, a 
poem framed as a reply to a boy who has asked 
the poet to sing “a sweet song”. The poet be- 
gins by refusing the request: how can lie be 
expected to sing when he is in exile? Then he 
agrees that he will sing, but to (he Trinity; 
and his song mingles praise of God with 
supplication: 

“Lead me back most swiftly 
O merciful leader, 

I want to be here no longer, 

Sacred Father, truth-telling breath 

Of sweetness." 

This I ask above all. 

Modern interpreters have read the poem as an 


mi tobiogiapluc.il lament for the haiifeJ 
of ( iotiNcli.il k\ exile in the monastey ^ 
Kciclu-naii. (iodmaii draws attention to & 
long tradition, in the liturgy, biblical exege^ 
anil Latin and vernacular poetry, of exile m 
metaphor for a condition of suffering and & ■■ 
row. Whether or not “lit quid iubes? *5 . 
actually written at Roichennu, its theme ism ; 
the difficulties the poet may have experience I 
there no much as "a condition of niind”; m 3 
the boy in whom ( iottschalk responds is nor, 
friend whose name we can no longer rcemn' 
but a "poetic alter ego”. 

The third of < iodman's arguments isaham- 
ical one. The reign of Uiuis the Pious (81445) 
is often described ns a period when learns, 
which hud flourished in his father’s ti* 
fell into decline; while his successor, Chafe 
the Bald (843-77), is held to have patronnsj 
letters through a palace school not unijfc 
Charlemagne's. Godman disputes both lhs> 
views. Liukwicun writers such as WaliMil 
Strabo and Ermoldiis Nigcllus have a rag, 
subtlety and technical mastery quite iacoa 
patiblc with accusations of cultural deck 
What they lacked was “the unifying cenlR* 
which had been provided by Charlemagne! 
court. The same, Godman insists, wastrnefa 
the poets of Charles the Bald's time: accoios 
of a palace school arc based on misinterpret* 
tion of the evidence. Although much in tie 
argument is persuasive, especially the revaht 
tion of earlier ninth-century verse, it ismri 
wondering whether Charles the Bald’s attitude 
to poetry gives a fuir impression of his rotem 
patron of learning. Godman himself ados 
that, to the logician and theologian Jok 
Scott us Eriugena, Charles “granted apencol 
patronage which no West Frankish pod® 
joyed". There is no need to conclude tte 
Charles lucked enthusiasm for culture jasllfr 
cause, unlike Charlemagne, he did notilor 
poetry a high status within it. 
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NORTH 

GLADIOLA 



■= ft NOVEL BY =■ I 

JAMES 

WILCOX 

Author of Modern Baptists I 

“You’ll be making a big I 
mistake if you don’t go out I 
and get North Gladiola . I 
Laughs out loud are I 
practically guaranteed . . . I 
The author is a stylist and I 
has a impressive way with | 
both intimate encounters | 
and whole rooms full of I 
people. Dickens had that | 
way, and so did TraUope. I 
Searching for contem- I 
porary comparisons I 
brings Peter de Vries to | 
mind; a cross, say, | 
between his mad cap I 
drollery and the human I 
perceptiveness of a 1 
Eudora Welty.” 1 

Chicago Tribune I 
Book World I 

“A comic triumph ... a I 
character-comedy with I 
total credibility, canny I 
pacing, perfect narrative I 
poise - and non-stop I 
laughs . a striking, I 
priceless work of comic i 
fiction.” Kirkufl Reviews I 

“Comic Genius.” Vogue 1 

“A scream. Tve rarely read 
anything so funny and; 
touching.” . 

Bobbie Ann Mason 

“James Wilcox's fiction is 
scrupulously . alert to the 
. ahadhronisrf|s, coitfqsions, 
displacements and absurd 
juxtapositioins of. everyday 
life . . ; (it) seems to be the 
hippy combination of P.G. 
Wodehouse and Walker 
Percy, of E.F, Bjenson and 
Eudora Welty” ! i,, 

; ' National Review 

'Worth Gladiola V is • a 
itiasterM cdmedy.” ; 

. . The Charlotte Observer 


The Alison 
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Races of the mind 


David Brion Davis ad m 

and 

JOEL WILLIAMSON ofs( 

The Crucible of Race: Black-white relations in % 

the American South since emancipation ^ j g t 

56 lpp. Oxford University Press. £24.50. b ee , 

019503382 5 stn|| 

' "me 

The Crucible of Race is a sprawling, repetitious fical 

and at times brilliant volume that deserves a resp 
place beside such equally ambitious works on ates 
American race relations as Winthrop D. sour 
Jordan’s White Over Black, George Fredrick- font 
son's White Supremacy, Eugene D. Genovese’s was 
Roll , Jordan, Roll and Edmund S. Morgan’s indi 
American Slavery, American Freedom. Like tude 
many other American historians of the past soci 
quarter-century, Joel Williamson seems con- blac 

vinced that black-white relations are the key to and 

understanding America's central dilemmn and first 
ultimate promise. But he moves the spotlight the) 
away from slavery and Reconstruction to the tran 
period of militant southern racism from 1889 to A 

1915, a period that has defined the contours of sens 
race relations through most of the twentieth whil 
century. mic 

Williamson’s book bears no resemblance to the) 
the recent social histories that examine what evei 
Reconstruction and agrarian protest meant in the 
specific southern localities. It contains no stat- den 

Isdcal charts or graphs, but does provide an tori: 
unintelligible chart that seeks to correlate ideas plar 

and new behaviour with "dissonance" or “re- a w 
lief’. The Crucible of Race is intellectual his- the 
tory written in an impassioned style reminis- Sou 
cent of romantic southern fiction. It juxtaposes corr 

highly speculative theories of social causation ally 
with brilliant vignettes of such figures as Sine 
Bishop Atticus G. Hay good, Rebecca Latimer cem 
Felton, Benjamin Ryan Tillman, and W.E.B. rect 
DuBois. Williamson moves imaginatively from iogi 

the psychoanalytic meaning of the negro- byp 
phobia of Thomas Dixon, Jr, to vivid dcscrip- and 

dons of a ghastly lynching in Paris , Texas, and 1 

the Atlanta riot of i906; from a detailed and in- .era 

The Athenian Boule 

r.lIkodM 

This book, first published In 1972 and now being reissued, 
Biws a detailed account of the council founded by Solon and 
remodelled by Clelsthenes which acted as a standing 
committee of the Athenian assembly. 

0 19 814291 9 £30 Clarendon Press 


New in paperback 

War and Imperialism in Republican 
Rome 327-70 BG 

Wffltam V. Harris 

Dr Harris Beeks to establish what lay behind the expansion 
°f Romafl power throughout the Mediterranean world 
totvwen 327 and 70 BC. The result Is a history of Homan 
lmperialiam sharply different in its overall Interpretation 
tore the conventional ones derived from Mommsen and 
Holleaux. 

0 19 814866 6 Paperback £9,95 Clarendon Press 

Church and Society in the Norman 
Principality of Capua 1058-1197 
0. A. Lend 

Mines the political and institutional history of the church 
“One particular part of Norman My, the principality of 
both when it was independent (1058-1135), and 
whan it formed part of the unified Norman kingdom of Sicily 
WWwn 1136 and 1197. ' 

019 B22931 3 £26 Clarendon Press , Oxfistf Historical 


formative account of the politics of race in the 
administrations of Theodore Roosevelt, Taft 
and Wilson to an analysis of the mythologizing 
of southern history in the 1920s and 1930s. 

Williamson's method is integrally related to 
his thesis. He argues that southern history has 
been shaped not so much by slavery, class 
structure, or industrialization as by white 
"mentalities’' concerning race - or more speci- 
fically, by white intellectual and psychological 
responses to the black presence. He appreci- 
ates, of course, that enslavement was the 
source of the black presence and that the trans- 
formation of racial mentalities paralleled and 
was to some degree embedded in the process of 
industrialization. Yet he insists that racial atti- 
tudes and behaviour cannot be reduced to 
socioeconomic categories. For example, when 
blacks discovered that they could win dignity 
and self-respect within white society only by 
first establishing an identity apart from whites, 
they grappled with a cultural problem that 
transcends class and economics. 

According to Williamson, who is especially 
sensitive to such ironies, it was the southern 
white elite who first popularized a socioecono- 
mic interpretation of southern race relations: 
they blamed the poor whites or rednecks for 
everything from miscegenation to lynching. In 
the 1920s and 1930s, when the South resolutely 
denied that it had a "racial problem", his- 
torians appealed increasingly to economic ex- 
planations that made the Negro a mere pawn in 
a white man’s competitive game: "It was not 
the presence of the black man that made the 
South the way it was ... it was cotton and 
commerce, railroads and factories, and, fin- 
ally, greedy men and voracious monopolies.” 
Since Williamson wants to restore race to its 
central place in southern history, countering 
recent currents of American “radical” histor- 
iography, he has chosen a method that largely 
bypasses questions of economics, demography 
and social class. 

Three distinct mentalities that have gov- 
erned southern white responses to Negroes are 


identified in The Crucible of Race. The first is 
conservatism, which except far the significant 
period 1889-1915 has remained the dominant 
current from slavery times to the present. Con- 
servatives have always agreed that Negroes are 
innately inferior to whites and should be kept 
in their proper social place. But conservatism 
has changed with the times: it has been com- 
patible with genuine paternalism, with what 
Williamson calls a Volksgeistian respect for 
black culture, and even, in recent decades, 
with a grudging acceptance of desegregation, 
liberalism, the second mentality, was an 
offshoot of conservatism that suspended judg- 
ment on the Negro's capacity for progress. The 
liberal minority, which rose to prominence 
only in the 1880s, sought to continue the mis- 
sionary and educational work of the Recon- 
struction era. Although liberals were over- 
whelmingly rejected by southern society, 
they activated widespread fears of racial 
intermixture. 

WilliamsoD gives far more attention to the 
third mentality, radicalism, which left a lasting 
imprint on southern and indeed on national 
race relations. Rising to power in the late 
1880s, the radicals contended that Negroes, 
once released from the civilizing discipline of 
slavery, had rapidly retrogressed to their 
"natural state of savagery and bestiality 1 ’. 
Obsessed with the spectre of the black beast 
who lusts for white women, radicals asserted 
that Negroes and whites could not perman- 
ently coexist in the same society . Blacks would 
either be removed from the United States or be 
exterminated by racial war or other causes. 
Williamson never really clarifies this genocidal 
aspect of radical thought and barely mentions 
proposals for colonization. For the immediate 
future, radicals concentrated their efforts on 
segregation, disenfranchisement, humiliation 
and intimidation, all of which were designed to 
depress Negro expectations. 

As used by Williamson, these mentalities are 
useful heuristic devices that help to illuminate 
the cultural and psychological aspects of "the 


great changeover” in southern race relations: 
the shift from a period when blacks were 
slaves, closely integrated with white society 
and connected by their labour to a world in- 
dustrial economy, to a period when blacks 
were segregated from whites and were in- 
creasingly marginal to a modem economy. 
Williamson is especially perceptive when he 
analyses the sexual preoccupations of the 
radicals and the ways in which conservatives 
condoned the results of radical terrorism while 
expressing an abhorrence for violence and dis- 
order. His use of the term "radical” has upset 
some American historians who call themselves 
“radicals” and who associate the label with a 
tradition that includes militant New York arti- 
sans, uncompromising abolitionists, the cham- 
pions of radical Reconstruction, but not rabid 
racists. Yet he is quite justified in applying the 
word to such figures as Tillman, Dixon and 
Rebecca Felton, who sougbt to go to the root 
of the racial problem and who also supported a 
variety of radical causes. One of the virtues of 
The Crucible of Race is its demonstration that 
militant racism could easily become mixed with 
feminism or the assault on railroads, trusts and 
monopolies; in the South, as elsewhere, the 
Radical Left has easily merged with the 
Radical Right. 

There are problems, however, with William- 
son’s use of “mentalities". He repeatedly 
reifies and even personifies the terms. Conser- 
vatism “downed” liberalism in the 1880s and 
then “turned to face a new and much more 
powerful foe’’, radicalism. The mentalities are 
“streams” or “currents” teeming with poten- 
tialities. Rooted in collective experience, they 
are semi-autonomous forces that explain, 
according to Williamson, a succession of his- 
torical events. Radicalism was the fun- 
damental "cause” of lynching, race riots and 
Jim Crow. It was one of the “key mechanisms” 
by which the mass of blacks were detached 
from the white Hite and then excluded from 
the political and social order. Williamson 
never shows how an “intellectual atmosphere” 
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can "compel action", although he plays briefly 
and unsystematically with cognitive disson- 
ance, compensation, scapegoating and other 
psychological theories. One concludes that he 
has no clear or consistent notion of how men- 
tality interacts with behaviour. His emphasis 
on mentality as a cause of social behaviour 
would seem to give a pre-eminence to mental 
states. Yet his argument assumes that “race is, 
in fact, not a real problem", that race “is a 
problem of the mind and not of the body". 
Again, in the concluding words of the book, he 
affirms that “ultimately, there is no race prob- 
lem in the South, or in America, that we, both 
black and white, do not make in our own 
minds". It is difficult to know precisely what 
Williamson means by these statements. Is race 
to be differentiated from "real" problems that 
we do not make in our own minds? 

Williamson seems to imply that a non-prob- 
lem, a fantasy or false consciousness, was the 
primary determinant of southern culture. This 
is very different from saying that conceptions 
of race have always been shaped by culture and 
ideology; or that racist arguments have been 
exploited for self-interested ends, such as di- 
viding white and black workers who might 
otherwise unite against a common oppressor. 
He specifically rejects the latter theory, which 
assumes that race is subordinate to class and 
economic interests. He contends that southern 
whiles who deny the primacy of race are delud- 
ing themselves. Yet he also argues that the 
problem of race rests on self-delusion and 
psychological resistance - resistance to the 
realization that white culture and black culture 
have been so intermeshed over time that white 
America has become “deeply and irreversibly 
black" . just as black America has become 
white. Williamson’s fervent faith in the inter- 
changeability of cultures is a secular form of 
Arminian evangelicalism. AH worldly evils 
spring from wilful sin; yet sin is no problem if 
we can overcome our inner resistance to self- 
knowledge and love. If southern conservatives 


tried to deny the race problem altogether, 
Williamson has psychologized it in a way that 
denies both the depth of the cultural gap 
between whites and blacks and the nature 
of socioeconomic power that perpetuates 
inequalities. 

Although three chapters of The Crucible of 
Race are devoted to the North and the Negro. 
1889-1915, Williamson looks upon the race 
problem as essentially a southern problem un- 
til the First World War. when southern blacks 
began migrating in massive numbers to north- 
ern cities. He assumes that since blacks made 
up a small proportion of the North’s popula- 
tion in the nineteenth century, black-white re- 
lations were of peripheral importance. This 
mistake gives a strangely parochial cast to his 
treatment of racial bigotry. 

In the North emancipated blacks were con- 
centrated in the cities, where racism, competi- 
tion for jobs and sexual tensions gave rise to a 
“Radical mentality" Hint anticipated the more 
extreme patterns of the post- Reconst ruction 
South. It was in the pre-Civil War North that 
racial segregation first became entrenched. 
Northern and border state spokesmen took the 
lead in declaring that blacks had no place in a 
white man’s country and should ultimately be 
resettled in Africa or the Caribbean. It was in 
Cincinnati, Providence, Philadelphia and New 
York City that white mobs first burned Negro 
homes and churches and randomly attacked 
Negroes caught on the streets. During the New 
York dfaft riots of 1863 more black males were 
tortured, castrated and lynched than in the 
later southern riots that Williamson describes. 
The New York mobs had various motives and 
targets, as did the Atlanta rioters of 1906, who 
seem to have concentrated their attacks on 
black businesses and an affluent black suburb. 
But race did not become a national problem, as 
Williamson claims, when the radical reaction 
helped to drive thousands of blacks to northern 
ghettos. It had always been a national prob- 
lem. That is why the North opposed the 
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westward expansion of slavery and gave 
only half-hearted support to southern Re- 
construction. 

Williamson is quite right in stressing that the 
South's obsession with the “black beast rapist 
had no parallels in the slavery era. But it does 
not necessarily follow that the new obsession 
reflected the stunted sex-lives of white males 
who were inhibited by Victorian ideals and 
who "projected" on black males the joys of 
“no-fault sex". Here Williamson ignores both 
the ancient fear of Negro sexuality and the per- 
vasiveness, by the 1890s, of racial theories simi- 
lar to those of the southern radicals. Bernard 
Lewis, Winthrop Jordan and the other schol- 
ars have documented the antiquity of while 
fears of Negro sexual aggression. From the 
Middle Ages onwards, Arab, Italian, Iberian 
and northern European travellers pictured the 
Negro male as extraordinarily virile, lusty and 
shamelessly licentious. In the seventeenth cen- 
tury. in Virginia and especially in Maryland, 
drastic measures to prevent male slaves front 
engaging in sex with white servant women were 
taken. In 1705 even Massachusetts enacted a 
statute “for the Better Preventing of u Spurious 
and Mixt Issue". Departing from English pre- 
cedent, Pennsylvania and New Jersey tried to 
prescribe castration for any black male who 
attempted to rape a while woman. What 
Williamson describes as the core of the radical 
mentality had deep roots in white folklore and 
legend extending back to the beginnings of the 
Arab and Atlantic slave trades. 

Moreover, while Williamson discusses a few 
intellectuals who gave support to radical 
theories, he never suggests that by the 1890s 
“scientific" racism had won general acceptance 
in Europe as well as America. In 1911 the 
Encyclopaedia Britannica summed up the cur- 
rent wisdom by affirming that "mentally the 
negro is inferior to the white” and stands “on a 
lower evolutionary plane"; though black chil- 
dren sometimes showed a capacity for intellec- 
tual progress, the subsequent "arrest or even 


ions of the voters, primarily determined the 
success of both parties and of their various 
factions. Yet he never actually examines the 
political effects of, for instance, post-Second 
World War urbanization, industrialization, the 
decline in the percentage of those living on 
farms, regional population shifts and economic 
growth, and he unaccountably fails to trace the 
evolution of public opinion over the period, 
the details of which are readily accessible in 
national surveys. 

Within his narrowed focus, Lamis skilfully 
edits a newsreel of electoral struggles, using 
evidence from newspaper articles, the exten-. 
sive scholarly literature, public and private 
' polls on specific contests throughout the period 


supposed it would, immediately diminish the 
importance of often colourful individuals. 
Strom Thurmond's switch to the Republicans 
speeded the development of organized con- 
tests In South Carolina, while George Wal- 
lace’s opportunism inhibited it in Alabamn. 
Jesse Helms’s ability to tap right-wing donors 
floated North Carolina Republicans on n sen of 
out-of-state money. Forthright liberal Demo- 
crats, especially Virginia's Henry Howell, 
polarized the party and the electorate and typi- 
cally lost, while such Democratic moderates as 
Jimmy Carter, John West of South Cnrolina, 
and Lloyd Bentsen of Texas, blandly strad- 
dling much of the political spectrum, were 
Usually victorious. The proportion of the doc- 
tors who identified with neither parly multi- 
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deterioration in mental development Is u 
doubt vciy largely due to the fact that 
puberty sexual matters lake the first place in 
the negro's life and thoughts". This 
precisely the rationale for southern radical I 
policies, which must be understood as u \ 
extreme manifestation of a far more gen^i 
malaise. 

Stephen Jay Cioukl and other historians o| 
science have described the “ntismeasure o( 
man" in the lute nineteenth and early twentieth 
centuries -■ tire popular hid for craniometry aaj 
body measurements that were supposed tor* | 
veal the “iqu*" lying dormant in inferior race [ 
and criminal types. This intellectual racial | 
owetl much to evolutionary theories but may j 
well have been nourished by disillusion over ‘ 
the consequences of slave emancipation, in the 
Caribbean as well as in the United States, sal 
by a growing concern over urban crime in 
industrial nations. There can be no doubt tlx 
respectable “science" gave sanction to 
southern fantasies of the “black ben 
rapist". Williamson is obviously aware of 
this, but his hrief references to Nathaniels 
Shaler and Edward D. Cope do little to 1 
I u mi it ate the connections between southca 
race relations and an international sde# 
community. 

To Williamson's credit, he is not content to 
condemn or ridicule radical racists; he seefat 
understand them as shapers of modem tori 
cm culture. He demolishes the myth that upper- 
class southern whites have cultivated a sped 
understanding of the Negro and were in n> 
way responsible for lynching and race riots. He 
is especially enlightening on thcsoulhernsoK 
of identity in the twentieth century- the shs 
tiiat the South, because of its suffering, it 
homogeneity and its historical values, can nw 
the nation. Above all, at a lime when flu' 
American Negro is in danger of once mat 
becoming nn invisible man, Willianwon re- 
affirms the truth that race has always bwa 
central to the American experience. 
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Republicans, or ft permanent condili i » 
tinuously replenished pensioner » _ 
would nlmost inevitably gravitate tot -u 
crats ns the pnrty of rolntively 
programmes. Without an excursion. ^ 
tical sociology, we cannot safely p , -j 
strong future, support for populist p_ 
be in the areas of the southern 
society that are likely to 
concentrates on what southern pp? ' 
rather thnn on what they do, 
sure that the trimmers hgve lived 
promises. Southern politicians 
den conservative purposes under - ■' 
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The diaries of Bishop Nicolson have long been 
recognized as important for the study of early 
eighteenth-century politics, but only those sec- 
tions covering the administration of his diocese 
have been published hitherto, by the Cumber- 
land and Westmorland Archaeological Socie- 
ty between 1901 and 1905. Those who wanted 
to consult his account of his visits to London, 
every winter but one from 1702 to 1718, and 
particularly his account of debates in the 
House of Lords, have had to make the long 
pilgrimage to Carlisle. So historians will be 
deeply grateful to Geoffrey Holmes and Clyvc 
Jones for this handsome and comprehensive 
edition. Their footnotes are unfailingly helpful 
without being unduly fussy; each of the hun- 
dreds of persons mentioned is pinned down, 
eitherin a footnote or in a biographical diction- 
ary of the more important, printed as an appen- 
dix, and each parliamentary session is prefixed 
by a historical introduction so thorough it will 
tempt the lazy or the hard-pressed to skip the 
diary itself. Moreover, whole sections of the 
introduction, particularly those on the orga- 
nization of the upper house and Nicolson’s use 
Of proxies, are pieces of original research 
which should be required reading for any stu- 
dent of Parliament in the eighteenth century. 

Nicolson was a moderate and discreet Tory, 
as well as being a very considerable Anglo- 
Saxon scholar, but it was probably the fact that 
he was a Cumberland man with strong local 
connections which induced Archbishop Sharp 
of York to prefer him to the see of Carlisle in 
1702. Despite its low rating on the episcopal 
salary scale, and his eminent services in the 
Whig cause, he did not escape until 1718. 

He always retained a moderate Tory 
approach to key ecclesiastical issues like Occa- 
sional Conformity, and in 1714 he left London 
in some haste before the session ended rather 
lhan appear publicly in favour of the Schism 
Bill, in opposition to his Whig colleagues on 
the bench; though he left Iris proxy behind with 
dear instructions. But his diary, discreet as it 
h, shows how soon after his appointment he 
began to move across to the Whig camp, for- 
cing his own metropolitan and accepting the 
leadership of Archbishop Tenison of Canter- 
bury, whom after his death he described as “a 
Kjek, and the centre of unity in the English 
JJurch". In fact, Nicolson’s appointments In 
themselves chart his political course. From 
1704 onwards one of his first visits on his nrrivnl 
p 'London was always to Tcnison’s chaplain. 
Edmund Gibson, followed by an audience with 
he archbishop himself. Sharp might or might 
not receive a formal, duty visit iRter. During 
the session he communed regularly with Gib- 
f? n ; who was clearly iri training, as it were, for 
ha later duties as Walpole's clerical adjutant, 

• and also with William Wake, appointed bishop 
01 Lincoln in 1705. He also bad occasional 
Wntacts with those' more rumbustious Whig 
ones, Gilbert Burnet and White Kennett. At 
e Same time we find him constantly in the 
Joe-rooms' pf the great junto peers, Somers, 
tW u° D . aflt * I* ia interesting to see 

at Halifax, perhaps tbe most elusive of the 
jr* e ©yes of historians, was his clear 
.vonnte, This may be because they had a 
»n2S° n “\ teres * * n ancient records, and 
I W T Jv hey were the driving force' behind the 
Committee On Records, but even in his 
wqunt of debates NlCoWbn refers to Halifax’s 
of oratory .and elocution” of to 
:• A,s >■ eloquence! becoming himself’ - 

i .. ■ ; Ppoeilts hot given .to Wharton or Somers. 

[• details his conversations with 

i Halite; but if. he never scaled the 

i ^ intrigue he. was certainly 

■ S'-'Drw S Take his entry for January 

U(s- - aritiquariartism with poli- 

[ ■ : - l: V’-'S. >j! : ' : !’ r , : '! • j ■' ; j • 

j*! e - toomjng to Lord Halifax's, 

1 of the House of Commons'. I 

wail in the library; and thb« I found 
■i^|aBrt^'Who BCQUrrintetf me (hat Ramazuri’s 


book was translated into English by one Saint-Clare 
? S “™ n * and mi 8 ht easil y be had for Is. or 
ls.frd. My Lord Treasurer [Godolphin) coming in to 
us, I concluded there would be no room for our little 
business ... so that I desired one of my lord’s ser- 
vants to acquaint his lordship that I’d attend another 
lime. 

Or an enigmatic entry for March 16, 1713, 
remembering that the Lord Treasurer, Robert 
Harley, Earl of Oxford, was the sworn foe of 
the Whig lords: 

Morning. Visits to Dr Gibson, Archbishop of York 
... and to Lord Halifax; with whom Earls of Sunder- 
land and Orford. All three of us withdrew on Lord 
Treasurer s demanding audience. Hence a report of 
coalition. 

In contrast, his account of House of Lords 
debates are at first lavish, though they contract 
somewhat with the years, as the novelty of 
being a peer wears off, and after 1714 the 
whole diary is drastically abbreviated. But our 
evidence for Lords’ debates in this reign is so 


was unusually assiduous in his attendance, and 
his silent service was rewarded in 1718, when 
he was finally translated to the rich Irish see of 
Derry. Wake, who had now succeeded Teni- 
son at Canterbury, remarked "that he should 
lose his right hand on my removal" - the last 
entry in the diary. 

Nicolson’s innate distasfe for the increasing 
excesses of the High Churchmen, nnd his sym- 
pathy for a more ecumenical position, would 
probably have driven him into the Whig camp 
anyway, and nn encounter he had on Novem- 
ber 22, 1704, shows his openness of mind: 
“I stepped into a bookseller's shop on 
Gracechurch Street," he says, “where I en- 
countered a Dissenting minister, enquiring foT 
some sermons of old Mr Burgess, whose testi- 
mony, said he, would be for ever valuable. I 
agreed." But undoubtedly he was propelled 
quite violently to the left by the appointment to 
the Deanery of Carlisle in 1704 of that vocifer- 
ous and publicity-conscious High Church ex- 



A diagrammatic drawing of Peter Moris’ s waterwheel, built into the arches of London Bridge in 1552; 
reproduced from London under London: A subterranean guide by Richard Trench and Ellis Hillman (22-ion. 
John Murray. £14.95. 07195 40801). , 


sparse that any addition to it is immensely valu- 
able, especially on the great set-piece con- 
frontations like the "Church in Danger” de- 
bate in December 1705; though it is disappoint- 
ing that he missed the session of 1709-10, and 
with it Sacheverell’s trial. But just as valuable, 
if not more so, is the insight he gives us into the 
procedural manoeuvres of the Junto, particu- 
larly on the Occasional Conformity Bill of 1702 
and the Regency Act of 1705-06; not to men- 
tion the bill of 1703 to exempt Anne’s Danish 
husband from the proviso in the Act of Settle>- 
ment forbidding the 1 appointment; of foreigners 
to offices of state, which greatly agitated the 
Lords at the time, though it has not attracted 
the interest of historians . He also brings out the 
great amount of time which conscientious 
peers like him devoted to appeals from the 
lower courts. But he gives ris many other un- 
usual insights into the Lordd* conduct of busi- 
ness. For instance, it is generally known that! 
Queen Amie regularly attended Lords' de- 
bates, but I; for one, had never realized that 
although incognita sbe took her seat on the 
throne, arid wqs even installed there by the 
senior Household official present. (Charles il, 
the only other monarch to stteifd the Lords; • 
apparently douched in an arinchair by the fire- 
place.) The presence above them of this impas-, 
sive figure was enough to intimidate all but tho 
strongest minded, and on at least one occasion, 
on Novembpr 27, 1709, she made a Speech 
from theThfone, then retired to disrobe and at 
Once returned “incognita" to hekr the Lords , 
debate their Address of Thanks. ! : :/ • J 
-Nicolson does not tell usdf 'his own . 
speeches, except one on the Occasional Con- 
formity BUI .which he never delivered, but he 


tremlst, Francis Atterbury, which he not un- 
reasonably blamed on his archbishop, Sharp. 
Atterbury was soon challenging his episcopal 
authority and building up a party against him in 
the Chapter, and it was Tenison and the Whigs 
who offered him relief with the Cathedrals Act 
of 1708, which they piloted through Parliament 
despite the Queen’s manifest lack of sympathy 
and Sharp’s hostility. Tenison voiced bis 
doubts of the propriety of overruling his fellow 
metropolitan; but successfully' suppressed 
’ them. lyicblson’s ‘resentment cart be traced in 
his diary. For Instance; he! arrived In London 
on November 20, 1706, he was closeted with 
Gibson and Tenison next day, and arranged to 
see them again oil the 23rd; but it was the 30th 
before he paid a courtesy call on Sharp. 

However, it was unlikely that a man of 
Atterbury’s stature would be exiled to Carlisle 
for long, and Sharp would have the principal 
voice in the appointment of bis successor. The 
Archbishop made the first overture, in March 
1708: "He received me very kindly, desiring 
that our warmth in the House of Lords, etc., 
might be mutually forgotten”,! and clearly 
Nicdlson responded, because we find Gibson 
berating him for weakness. He arrived in the 
middle of the next session, on Febhinry 5, 
1709^ and saw Sharp next doy, before anyone 
else, and found him “kind and pleasaht”. By 
1711, amid strong rumours that Atterbury was 
going to Christ Church, the reconciliation was 
in full swing, and On New Year’s Day lie 
allowed Sharp fo carry him off to Court. He 
refused counter-invitations to dinner, and “re- 
turned With my Metropolitan, who is- now for 
making Dr Higden my Dean”. It is typical of 
Nicolson’s reticence that he makes no com- 


ment on Higden, who was reputed to be a 
protdgd of the Earl of Nottingham's, and there- 
fore certainly no Whig, but on Ash Wednesday 
he notes that he heard him deliver "a very good 
and plain sermon" at Whitehall. 

But his time in London was not devoted 
entirely to ecclesiastical politics. Much of every 
day was spent on scholarly, academic or scien- 
tific pursuits, and his lodgings were the com- 
mon resort of cognoscenti of all kinds; experts 
in coins, medals, books, texts, archaeological 
remains, fossils, botanical specimens, anything 
and everything. His interests were truly scien- 
tific, in the accepted eighteenth-century mean- 
ing of that term, but he was also consumed by 
an omnivorous curiosity, which is one of the 
few traits he shared with Samuel Pepys. De- 
cember 5, 1705, was a particularly splendid 
day. The morning was spent with the famous 
geologist, John Woodward, who showed him 
several rare fossils sent from the East Indies. 
The Duke of Somerset’s steward, who was 
there, told him of a new process to turn black- 
lead into a hard metal; he also chatted with 
Henry Worsley, MP, a noted traveller, about 
the cheats practised by the Greek Orthodox 
priests at their shrine at Jerusalem. Then, after 
dinner, he went on to Gresham College: 

Where I happily found the Royal Society met, and 
having [sic] a lucky opportunity of being admitted a 
Fellow by the President, Sir Isaac Newton. A letter 
was read . . . from a chirurgeon at Harwich, giving 
an account of an extraordinary involution of the guts, 
which occasioned such an invincible stoppage that 
the patient had not a stool i n seven months before his 
death. A Livonian blble in quarto (primed at Riga In 
1687) was presented, from a member residing in 
those parts. Dr Cockburn gave In a discourse of his 
own, touching on the weight of human blood, and 
the proportioning of medicines according to the 
different gravity of that in several bodies. 

They ihen adjourned to the adjoining gal- 
lery, where Francis Hawksbee demonstrated 
his experiments on ignition in a vacuum, and as 
a bonne-bouche James Petiver showed them 
some petrifactions found in the liver of an ox. 

Nor were less academic pleasures neglected. 
Even as a young man at Oxford, where he was 
a Fellow of Exeter .1679-82, Nicolson had the 
reputation "of a drinking fellow and a boon 
companion”, and during his bachelor winters 
in London - he never took his wife with him, 
probably , for financial reasons - his diary is 
jittered with references to pubs, quite in the 
Pepyslan style; the Swan in Fish Street, the 
White Horse pnd the Greyhound in Fleet 
Street, the Blue Posts and the Dog, location 
uncertain. Usually he was with his brother-in- 
law Rothery s or other lay friends, but in 1709 
he dined at the Dog at Least four times with 
Edmund Gibson. We would not expect to see a 
modern bishop in a London public-house with 
the Archbishop of Canterbury's chaplain, and 
it is one of my few criticisms of the editors that 
they make scant attempt to locate or describe 
these hostelries; they are not even indexed. 

Finally, as to style. Nicolson was no Pepys, 
nor even a Wopdforde. His diary has no liter- 
ary merits, even unconscious ones, and as we 
have seen he was chary of retailing conversa- 
tions, except on scientific matters, or when 
they concerned gossip about events safely In 
the historic past of Charles I or Charles tl’s 
reign. (Of this last there is a surprising 
amount.) Nevertheless, the nature of the man 
comes through veTy clearly, and it is oije of 
friendliness and genial good will. Apart from 
its historical value, this diary gives an accu- 
mulative picture of what life must have been 
like in the academic add professional London 
of the; eighteenth century through! the eyes of a 
man who loved every minute of .it, 

A Consolation 

Social drinking is a solace c 
-lipging to us like ai moUqsc- 
it makes all the girls look pretty; c.: 
-ancellmg the carping critic! 

Desires go swoony, swift and swervy, d 
-ancing where we feel most fervid ! 

We are witty , teasing , talky , d 
-isplacing beauties of the orchid 1 
What a world of Waiter Mitty , c 
-onstant till we’re paralytic! 

GAVIN EWART 
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Barry Stroud 

ROBERT J, FOGELIN 

Hume’s Skepticism la the “Treatise of Hu man 
Nature” 

195pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. £12.95. 
0710203683 

Robert Fogelin thinks that most recent writing 
• on Hume has denied or ignored or at least 
played down Hume's scepticism and in this 
book he wants to set things right. He does so 
not by asking simply whether Hume was or was 
not something called a “sceptic”, but by look- 
ing at some of the many sceptical arguments he 
uses, and seeing how they actually work and 
what role they are meant to play. This takes 
him into some of the most famous and some of 
the most difficult parts of Hume's philosophy. 
Demonstrative and inductive reasoning, 
causality, the belief in the external world, the 
self, reason and action, moral judgment, even 
the infinite divisibility of space - Professor 
Fogelin examines each of these very familiar 
topics with much good sense, even if at 


times with unseemly haste. 

Hume described his Treatise as “an attempt 
to introduce the experimental method of 
reasoning” into the study of human beings, and 
Fogelin accordingly argues (hat its sceptical 
attacks on reason and the understanding as the 
source of our beliefs and reactions were meant 
to dear the ground for the “naturalistic" study 
of the ubiquitous workings of the imagination 
and the passions. Hie scepticism and the 
“naturalism" are mutually supportive. Fogelin 
is not the first to make the point. It is even 
made by Norman Kemp Smith, with whom 
Fogelin says he has his deepest disagreements. 
Kemp Smith is said to be one of those who have 
stressed the “naturalism’* too much. 

Discovering that our beliefs are not arrived 
at or supported by reason was not only sup- 
posed to make possible a natural science of 
human nature. It was also a way of revealing 
the sheer force of "nature" in human life. Find- 
ing that we have no good reasons to believe 
anything h3s no actual effect on our beliefs. 
The “strong power of natural instinct" always 
frees us from the total scepticism Hume thinks 
philosophical reflection inevitably leads to. 


History without humbug 


Richard Malpas 


DONALD W. LIVINGSTON 
Hume’s Philosophy of Common Life 
371pp. University of Chicago Press. £27.50. 
0226487148 

The rare combination in David Hume of a 
great philosopher and first-rank historian is the 
main theme of Donald Livingston's book. 

A superficial opinion would be that there 
conld not be much connection between a sys- 
tem of metaphysics of dee]) scepticism nnd his- 
toriography, which is, surely, not a sceptical 
enterprise. Professor Livingston, in a work of 
broad scholarship, seeks to establish such a 
connection, and his work should enliven in- 
terest in Hume the historian even If philo- 
sophers do not find the author's account of the 
metaphysics fully convincing. 

In Part Four of the first book of the Treatise 
of Human Nature Hume ostensibly holds belief 
in “body” to be an illusion, albeit an unavoid- 
able one. He also dismisses the "modern phi- 
losophy” Of "double existence", which pre- 
serves a world existing . Independently of the 
perceiving mind at the cost of making it remote 
- Only perceptible via intermediate “ideas”. 
But Livingston does not believe that this repre- 
sents Hume’s real views. The renl nature of the 
Treatise is “dialectical", exposing the contra- 
' dictions 1 reached when Reason is operating 
i autonomously, “prescribing laws, and imposing 
.. maxims , with an absolute sway and authority”. 

• The aim is' to establish a philosophy of"com- 

• mon life” (Hume’s .phrase), which rejects not 
merely die theory of double existence, but also 

; the subjectivist standpoint, that “nothing is 
perceived biit what is in the mind 'which per- 


province of physical science. The proper con- 
cern of the historian is with tensed or “narra- 
tive" time in which events are always consi- 
dered in relation to the historian's present, in 
trying to transcend this temporal perspective 
the theorist becomes alienated, losing touch 
with reality as the “double existence” theory 
did. 

Does this throw light on how Hume emanci- 
pated himself from the "plaguy Prejudices of 
Whiggery”, and became able to “shed a gener- 
ous tear for the fate of Charles I"? At any rate 
philosophers may feel that the philosophical 
doctrine does not emerge dearly from the pas- 
sages cited, in some of which Hume is not 
saying things about time at all, but accounting 
for such things as the edge in impressiveness 
age has over distance, the “ancient bust" over 
the "Japan table”. It is a pity that Livingston 
tends to spoil his case by over-interpreting the 
text. That case, which need not be dependent 
on Livingston’s more debatable claims about 
Hume's metaphysics, is that Hume is to be 
taken seriously, not just as a historian, but as a 
philosopher of . history; specifically to have 
made a deeper contribution to the philosophy 
of Conservatism than Burke. In fact he seems 
to have carried his conservatism to comic 
lengths in Ms later years: Livingston struggles 
to defend Hume’s nearly hysterical reaction to 
the Wilkes a ffair, and his refusal to see merit in 
the ease for allowing an elected representative 
to take his seat, however disreputable and un- 
popular with the monarch. 

If one were looking for cement to join the 
philosophy and the history oiie might suppose 
there was more to.be found in Book Three of 
theTpear/se, “Of Morals". About Hume’s mor- 
al philosophy Livingston has little to any, and 
tyhat he tides, say Is controversial. ^Hume.dld 
>ot accept the radical distinction between facts 


That is another form of “naturalism" that the 
sceptical arguments serve It) support. It con- 
nects Hume in another way with the sceptics of 
antiquity who had discovered the virtue of a 
fully natural way of life. Hume recognized that 
in his blind submission to the current of nature 
he too showed most perfectly his sceptical dis- 
position. 

The kind of philosophical reflection that in- 
evitably lends to intellectual despair is some- 
thing that human beings naturally engage in, so 
philosophical thinking itself should be intelli- 
gible through the operation of nutum! causes. 
Hume's Natural History of It elision was an 
attempt to account fur the origins and develop- 
ment of religious belief. Fogelin nicely illus- 
trates how a parallel if incomplete natural his- 
tory of philosophy is to he found in Part i V of 
Book One of the Treatise. Our Instinctive be- 
lief in enduring bodies, the philosopher’s sub- 
sequent distinction between perceptions and 
objects, the ancient doctrine of suhstnucc and 
accident, and the modern theory of primary 
and secondary qualities arc all explained in 
terms of native dispositions of the human 
mind. Fogelin might even have stepped back 
and suggested how. on Hume's view, the giving 
of such natural histories might have come in its 
turn to be a later stage in the very history being 
recounted. 

The general philosophical point behind 
Hume’s sceptical reflections is brought out 
dearly here, but Fogelin is mostly concerned 


wuh the actual negative arguments them- 
selves. To say that not much new ground is 
broken is not a complaint ngainsla book that 
laudably aims to redirect the attention of 
Hume's interpreters to what has always been 
right there before their eyes. The textually 
based insistence that Hume really was a 
theoretical sceptic about induction is as re- 
assuring, and ns convincing, as a comparable 
reminder that Hamlet really does begin a 
speech with the words “To he, or not to be”. In 
one of the best chapters in the book Fogelin is 
highly critical of much of the detail of what 
I lume says about the role of reason in moral- 
ity, hut he never loses sight of what matters 
most to Ilumc- the need to connect morality in 
some intelligible way with human feeling and 
desire. 

Many books have been written about Hume 
in the last ten years or so, nnd no doubt more 
are on the way. By now it might have come to 
seem that the only way to advance the subject 
is to adopt more and more eccentric interpreta- 
tions of what are after all some of the best- 
known philosophical texts in English. Fogelin 
admirably resists any such temptation. His 
book shows that what most enlivens Hume 
studies today is not yet another novel theory 
about what Hume is really up to right on the 
surface, but deeper and philosophically abler 
penetration into the sources and point of the 
more or less familiar views he can be seen to be 
defending. 


Aiming to satisfice 


Julia Annas 

M.SLOTE 

Common-Sense Morality and 
Consequent! all sm 

157pp. Routledge and Kegan Paul. £14.95. 
0710203098 

In refreshing contrast to much recent work in 
moral philosophy. Common Setae Morality 
and Consequentialism is aporetlc nnd inconclu- 
sive, and aims not to urge on us any one moral 
way of thinking, but rather to shake our confi- 
dence in some familiar assumptions. Michael 
State's book presupposes acquaintance with 
the current state of play in academic books and 
articles, but it should provoke some rethinking 
at every level of the subject. 

Consequentialism is the theory whose basic 
principle is that the right thing to do is what will 
have as consequence the best available state of 
affairs- a simple thought capable of surprising- 
ly sophisticated elaborations. There has been 
much recent work on this ns the basis for n 
complete moral theory- work which Professor 
State bypasses In order to query what is usually 
taken to be consequentinlism's defining fea- 
ture. Why aim for the best state of affairs? he 
asks. Why not “satisfice” - aim more mod- 
erately for what is good enough, though it may 
not be. the best possible? This is a rational 
strategy outside ethics, and it makes conse- 
quentialism a more reasonable ethical theory. 
If I can do the right thing without "optimizing", 
producing the best available consequences, I 
can be a consequentialist without offending 
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Some might take State's arguments- to 
undercut consequentialism as a moral theory. 
Disarmingly he (ells us that this was his original 
goal, but that he now aims merely to produce 
suspension of judgment, since consequential- 
ism's opponent, common-sense morality, turns 
out to be liable to many of the same objections, 
and to others of its own. Officially we end the 
book unable to choose between the two 
theories (and possibly tempted by the now 
fashionable return to the ancient Greek emph- 
asis on character and excellence). . 

State's attacks on common-sense morality 
are less effective, however. They are flawed by 
his treating it ns a theory , like consequential- 
ism, though he nowhere justifies this, or In- 
deed explains what he takes it to be..For State, 
common-sense morali ty has a number of prob- 
lematic features. It allows that agents do hot 
regard themselves impersonally; they think of 
themselves as having a measure of moral auto- 
nomy where their own projects are concerned. 
It also recognizes the force of "deontological 
restrictions” - principles to the effect that cer- 
tain kinds of acts are not to be done- Just be- 
cause of the kind of act they are, such as killing 
the Innocent. In these respects common-sense 
morality restricts the moral importance of the 
consequences of what is done. 

Yet in another way it does allow consequ- 
ences to intrude into moral deliberation, sm 
it accommodates “moral luck" - the idea tna , 
for example, how guilty I nnvfor an ac 0 
negligence may depend on whether or no ’ * 

actually has disastrous consequences, ato 

criticisms of some of these features mign 
questioned, but leaving that aside, ifqpmnmn 
sense mqraiity does have all of then 1 , . .. 
reasonable conclusion is that it derives v 
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Taking care of Norman 


Christopher Hitchens 

PETER MANSO (Editor) 

Mailer: His life and times 
704pp. Viking. £16.95. 

0670806439 

While Norman Mailer was serving in the war- 
time army, acquiring the experience which he 
wns to shape into The Naked and the Dead, he 
committed a minor delinquency as a result of 
which “the entire floor was gigged, penalized 
and our weekend passes were token away" . As 
explained to Peter Manso by one of the ran- 
dom victims of this infraction: 

Part of the training in basic was to make you under- 
stand that everybody was dependent on everybody 
else, a ad every body else dependent on y ou. . . .As 
a result a couple of other guys and 1 very quickly 
dedded that for the benefit of the whole platoon the 
two or three of us, in rotation, would take care of 
Norman. 

“Taking care of Norman” could be the subtitle, 
or indeed the title, of this messy compilation. 
There is barely an interviewee who has not 
carried Norman home, bailed Norman out, 
stayed Norman’s hand or protected Norman 
from the hands of others. Wearily but (usually) 
fondly they recount the slurred late-night tele- 
phone call, the joyous evening .culminating in 
the punch-up or the drunk-tank, the small for- 
tunes splashed away on whimsical projects. 
Hie first few hundred pages could be summa- 
rized as a Portrait of the Piss-Artist as a Young 
Man, 

This book was not written by anybody, so it 
has no argument or thesis. It does, however, 
contain various suggestive themes. The central 
or unifying one is Mailer's literal and 
metaphorical promiscuity. He will try anything 
once (except, it seems, homosexuality). He 
will say or believe, and has said or believed, 
almost anything. He will fight any man in the 
bar, on any pretext ("Nobody’s gonna call my 
dog a queer 1”). And he doesn't mind having it 
thoughtthat he will screw anything that moves. 
(I'm employing the present tense even though 
the narrative brings us up to his present state of 
mellow, tame uxoriousness.) 

His mercurial character was noticeable from 
the first. According to an early editor, Adeline 
Lubell Naiman, who defended The Naked and 
the Dead when it was in danger of being 
“killed" for its obscenity: 

Quite early on Angus Cameron, the editor at Little, 
Brown and a left-winger, thought Norman’s Ideas 
could be dangerous. ... He thought that Norman, 
lor all his claims to being a radical, was really dnngcr- 
°v«ly on the edge of being fascislic. He sow a kind of 
mysticism there which could allow him to go either 
way and which wasn’t trustable. 

It 1 b exactly this protean, undiscriminating 
Mpect of Mailer which makes him Inexlmust- 
■bly interesting to tho sort of people wito like 
thatsort.of thing. His energy; his determina- 
tion to be there and not to miss anything: those 
aro the engines of both triumph and disaster in 
his life. They explain Why he took part In so 
many trendy fiascos, and showed up at so many 
doomed or sinister parties. They also explain 
he constitutes at least o footnote in practi- 
cally every significant episode of the post-war 
American Geist, During the McCarthy period, 
ho wrote d 'hilarious, parodlc affidavit in de- 
. ,®nce of his own father - whose offence, unbe- 
uevable at this remove, was that he was “a 
dowastociate” of Mailer’s. He was a definite 
; presence” In the years of Vietnam and urban 

• ta the emergence of Women as a move- 
ment and a sex; in the chronicling of the space 
Ptogramme . and in the lugubrious national 
owflssiop with assassinations; He also featured 

- h H thq kitsch level, fai the cultivation of demi- 
D 2i “2 und totosient figures like the Ken- . 

. Cassius Clay and Marilyn Monroe. ' 
; tfey®. faithful as ever to tfie fickleness of 

• he js a shaggy Uon among the fashion, 

, '‘designer” tot in Manhattan. 

i ^ r^ r "ta}® said that the secret of life was 
wipwipg eXattly how far you could go, and 

- ^gng iust a Uttta bit further.' In Mailer- 
.• ^tdtag-to-Milnso, the secret lies in going 

. , 1 ?? fe f » Scortijbg as weaklings those who hesi- 
v *. “Otavir, and justifying yourself as a rug- 

y jKoneer,' Yet, as Jerry Rubitt.pUts.it in a 
• , shrewd observation: 

• uk concluded that Norman was middle 
'it iifartio' T^haaloally he Uked our sodetyand wonted • 
||^v^^and wwa’ t about to become an outlaw. 


He might write favorable things about outlaws, he 
might understand them, but he wasn't about to be- 
come one himself. 

Mailer has always had friends, contacts, defen- 
ders, minders, money. He has always had a 
place to hang his hat, and he has always had a 
mother whose tenacity (“Still, I couldn’t 
understand why he hadn't gotten the Nobel 
Prize. I figured he had some enemies") makes 
Mrs Portnoy look like a negligent part-timer. 
Rightly does he refer to her as "Fan”. But, 
whether because of his relative security or in 
spite of it, he has a compulsion to take risks and 
gambles. Few of those interviewed make any 
real stab at defending his daemon. We learn 
what it is to take care of Norman, all right. But 
we discover little about what makes Norman 
run, fight, curse, change wives and flail the 
keyboard. Literary production mostly appears 
here as a matter of book deals, sales agree- 
ments, film rights and feuds with reviewers. 
Political passions are reduced to half-remem- 
bered exchanges, cliquish jealousies and in- 
sults traded at chaotic meetings. A few voices - 
Diana Trilling, Irving Howe, Norman 
Podhorelz - attempt interpretation. Other- 
wise, one raised voice is as good as another: the 
essential defect of “oral history. 

If one could separate a single notion from 
the cacophony, it would be that of "risk". "Cul- 
ture is worth a little risk”, as Mailer observed 
maddeningly in the aftermath of Jack Henry 
Abbott's lethal knifing of Richard Adan. And 
so it is, but again, it was not Mailer running the 
risk. There seems to be something vicarious 
and, yes, perhaps fascistic, in his relish for the 
man of action, for the convict and mugger and 
pugilist. According to Manso, he had an excel- 
lent chance to go to Vietnam and chose a more 
prudent course. Several interviewees wonder 
why he has avoided visiting Israel. True, he has 
boxed a few rounds when writing about the 
ring and Its heroes, and one could hardly ex- 
pect him to fly to the moon with the Apollo 
programme. But one thinks of the only 
memorable passages in The White Negro, ab- 
out the ghetto thugs who are "daring the un- 
known” by doing in a Jewish shopkeeper, and 
realizes that there is a distinct gap between 
Mailer’s hunger for “the sensory event" and his 
willingness to expose his own person. Perhaps 
it is a perverse Consciousness of this gap that 
impels Mailer to the masculine proving ground 
of head-banging, arm-wrestling, challenge- 
issuing and the rest of it. As he wrote to his 
friend Francis (“Fig") Gwaltney in 1963: 


I don't want to moralize, but the difficult thing about 
writing well when one is angry is that the truth of it 
tenses up one’s whole body physically so you tend to 
lose the cool sense of each moment passing into each 
new moment in your book. That sense of knowing 
when you're right and when you’re getting off your 
balance. I know when I’m mnd, l tend to accelerate 
not only in the physical speed with which my hand 
writes down the words but I talso telescope the pro- 
gression of the ideas nnd so something which makes 
sense internally to me is hysterical in its external 
manifestations. If it weren’t for this difficulty I think 
anger might be the best emotion to write out of, for It 
firms up one's balls nnd burns out all the half-shitty 
half-loyalties to people wc don’t really like or 
fldmire. 

This is as close to self-realization as he comes in 
these pages. And the throat-clearing maxim, 'T 
don’t want to moralize, but . . which 
serves no useful purpose in the Letter, could be 
a good motto for the evolution of his career. 

Mailer’s charm is considerable. Most of 
those who have "taken care of' him seem 
proud or pleased to have been of help. Even 
Diana Trilling, who talks about him with a 
blend of amused tolerance and guarded 
admiration, says aloud at one point, "I’ve often 
wondeied what Norman is like in bed”. In his 
own lifetime. Mailer has become the most ac- 
cessible, public, exposed, discussed and dis- 
sected of all living American writers. He perso- 
nifies the present cultural confusion (or is it 
identity?) between celebrity and notoriety. As 
Jason Epstein remarks, while incidentally 
mentioning a name very much absent from 
Mauso’s acknowledgements: 

I’ve talked to Gore Vidal a lot about literary reputa- 
tion because he’s also concerned about it as an issue, 
but it seems to me that there’s no context of social or 
cultural values in which to have one. The world’s not 
the same. We take writers seriously as celebrities but 
not as writers. The mechanisms for evaluation and 
establishing reputations don’t seem to be there any- 


This loss of standards and focus has occurred 
since Mailer first unleashed The Naked and the 
Dead. How much, one may ask, is he responsi- 
ble for the substitution of hype for criticism? 
More than any of his rivals or contemporaries, 
he has exploited the Idea of the 1 media dVen't'.: 
He ysed to reply to unfavourable' tdvieweta 
with raucous full-page adsi He was eariy, toO, 
in seeing the possibilities of the chat-shxJw and ; 
the gossip-column, By his collaboration With 
this volume, with its portentous subtitle i he haS: 
willingly become a "personality” as much as an 
author or maker. > 


Meeting the challenge 


Dervla Murphy 

PATRICIA COCKBURN 
Figure ofElght 

243pp. Chatto and Windus/Hogarth Press. 
£10.95. 

070X128976 

The past five years have seen the birth. of a 
flourishing Anglo-Irish literary industry, biitit 
has one important: advantage ovet -' say ^.the 
Bloomsbury boom. Bloomsbury’s eccentrics, 
though a varied and capricious lot, were 
curiously predictable: or at least they came, to 
seem so, after the first; half-dozen volumes of 
that boom. MQreover, theirs was a communal 
form of eccentrifcity, Whatever the animosities 
existing between individuals, and however ten- 
sion-making their enterprising^ defiance of the 
conventions/they did provide each btj^r with 
acertaht group-security. toCDntrast,.asFfeure 
of Eighi well illustrates, Anglo-Irish; eccejtric- 
ity was - and remains - a superbly ihdividual 
phenomerton. Unpredictability is Its hal.tmari; 
even'readers who have recently been through a 
dozen Anglo-Irish volumes will hq prOVokedfo, 
laughter and astonlstaiieni; by -PatW.cia Gock- 
burn's recollections, anecdotes artdldiosynft'a* 

• tio comments. .V •: . > 

. Gene* apart, you probably have* a gpod 
. chance; Of growing up: eccentrit tf ; you\we 
weaned on donkey’s niilk and giveri poft as 
your daily childhood foriic.. And if yoqr mental 
pre-puberty nourishment ^.Olbbcpa*^ ;Z)ej^rtc 
Bnit if must eriirie as no surprise, to, ‘find 


search for the Royal Geographical Sodiety ta 
remote comers of Central Africa. : . ’ 

Central Africa in the 1930s was safer but 
much less accessible than it is now, Patricia’s 
travelling companion in Asia, America nnd . 
Africa was her first husband, a rich and kindly . ’ 
but rather boring young. man, called Arthur 
Byron. (They married in-1933, when; foe bride .; : 
was' Just eighteen, and were atafo^lY divorced 
six yeeti Iateri) The A&icajn ^pefo'(J.qn^aa V-v ; 
• Raj-style,' with porforsi v w 

-bedstodritioii fofensutoa«uftaly;bffreahmeat:i 
Many; readers" will -Wish for : more detail' about 
this remarkable joumey.atnpng tribes to whom 
white vlsltore were, thep quite a novelty; . 

This is; between .tfie lined, aiv honest; self- . 

portrait.' Thrpughout W tifB the anthor '.has . 

always donBexartly whatshe.wahted^odoand.; 
has; not. ’Infrequently succeeded jn perSdadritg. = ; : 
other pepplcrfoat they wanted ^td r do:w.hai;k)fiq. p}- 
■ wantiri them:W dq..Wheii&he made : m 
she took the cdn&equdnce^ not dlWa^itoi^I^ ; i 
lyjbiij wffoout ever tiding: to slfift i th^&ta'rtjev;/ ‘ 

. Her fpr^-orte-yew 1 ; marriagO 
bumWaS everythin!! amam.age shoUWbe : and\; 


usuaily/'isn'ti ‘ When jhef:jdch ■ jpafonts;’; d(sk; ; 

• appqwrig bfa • ; r 

her^ ^ratjftl& sUpply^ shKOvdrMnM^^^ 


Allen & 

August! 

LITERATURE 

Order from Com 
Sprung 

Studies In Eighteen 
Century Literature fix 
Swift to Cowper 

Claude Rawson 

Claude Rawson has been 
called 'perhaps the most exalt- 
ing commentator on Augustan 
literature currently writing/ This 
volume brings together some of 
his more Important essays, and 
articles , on eighteenth-century 
literature, most of which belphg - 
to the last deoade or so* but a 
few earlier pieces have been 
Included. 

445 pages 
Hardback £27.50 

The Lays of Belerland 

History of Middle- 
earth: 

Part3 

J.R.R. Tolkien 

Edited by Christopher 

Tolkien 

For keen Tolkien enthusiasts, the 
next volume of The History of 
Middle-earth, following the 
widely acclaimed The Book of 
Lost Tales, Part 1 and 2. 

393 pages 
: Hardback £14.96 : • 


HISTORY/ . ' ' . . 

ilfTiRATURE A;- / ■ 

Surke’s Reflections on 
the Revolution In 
France 
Dr. F. P. LOek 

; The first full-length treatment of a 
:a!ffjoult text f this voluriie should , 
prove a major contribution to 
- the, und^?tandina f of Burke’s 
\ Reflections oh ttieROvolutlon In 
fiance T (1790); , written : In 
response to the outbreak of the 
, French Revolution. Lock’s study 
provides contexts ,a substantive 
• mterprefdtlon, 'd’nd' an account 
: of the, book's critical fortunes, 

'228 pages ’ 

•Hardback £1 8.00 
; 5 i/fti flih -Critical Library . , 

1 :.i ■' . 

The Collected Papers 
of Bertrand Russell! ; 

, Volume 12: : 

: Contemplation arid ' 

Tit w ; '■fW^L'Vblume/: /-cli •' 

,^ expluslVol^r to Russell’s , ^ nbh- • 

? -techhlpal; wrifl hgs; ! ; InolUdOs . 
t! sbme t of Ritasel I’s : . be^-khbwn r 
’A Free Mgn'S vWor^l : 


ofaFeri^dfftamp^tiv^poy^ : Haraback #46.00= V:;;" -i; : .w ; 

; •tag(to.r^ari..a^tit).^mWpiitiori^^^ r-f •- ,• V- . •: 

and : ••• : :\b- 

, • iii .i-L "r Y r A • • • 

reveals ^ tare. sort of person , botH totltnhdatta& ’ 

•and compassionate, ruthless and .lovable^. , ,v ' -^ a '’ * 

sensitive and tough. . ; . I.'i- . t2t4] 
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Lawrence Freedman 

JULIAN LIDER 

British Military Thought after World War 11 
621pp. Aldershot: Gower. £25. 

0566006383 
CLIVE Rose 

Campaigns against Western Defence: NATO’s 
adversaries and critics 
318pp, Macmillan. £25. 

0333374991 
DUNCAN CAMPBELL 

The Unsinkable Aircraft Carrier; American 
military power in Britain 
351pp. Michael Joseph. £12.95 
(paperback, £6. 95). 

0718122895 

PETER JOHNSON 

Neutrality; A policy for Britain 

133pp. Hounslow; Temple Smith. £9:50 

(paperback, £3 .95) . 

0851 172555 

MALCOLM CHALMERS 

Paying for Defence: Military spending and 

British decline 

200pp. Pluto. Paperback, £3.95. 

0745300235 
JOHN ROPER (Editor) 

The Future of British Defence Policy 
205pp. Aldershot: Gower. £18.50. 

0566009226 

House of Commons, Third Report from the 
Defence Committee, Session 1984 - 85 , Defence 
Commitments and Resources and the Defence 
Estimates, 1985-86 
Part 1.60pp. £4.90. 

0102997853 

Part 2. 392pp. £15.10. 

0100080154 
Part 3. 104pp. £7.80. 

0102982856 

HMSO. 

From the books under review one might con- 
clude that British defence policy over the past 
forty years has been an almost unmitigated 
disaster. The country has still to be weaned 
away from illusions of-imperial grandeur and is 
out of touch with the realities of military power 
in the modem world; we are in thrall to the 
United States and hooked on nuclear deter- 
rence; there is a lack of consensus within the 
country on the requirements and priorities of 
defence, policy white our excessive military 
spending has been responsible for much of the 
post-war economic decline. 

One has to say an almost unmitigated disas- 
ter because of the small compensation that the 
country has enjoyed forty years of peace. 
There haye been a number of overseas opera- 
tions, largely but not solely connected with the 
passing of the Empire. With a few exceptions 
(of which Suez, remains the; most notable) the 
; operations have been well-handled, There has 
certainly been no trauifia of the sort experi- 
enced' by the French lpIndp-China and Alger- 
ia. The recognition of the llmitatlons of British 
capabilities; may often have come too late; on 
occasion power was not used when it should 
have been (as with Rhodesia in 1965 and Cyp- 
rus In 1974), and certainly there has often been 
reason to question the emphasis placed on cer- 
tain military capabilities or on defence as a 
whole in relation to other forms of. public ex- 
penditure. Nevertheless, by. the criteria which 
■j nutter .most, post-war. British defence policy 
,*5 •• must lje jiidged a sucte^Si 

j When ri couptty /manages to avoid fighting, 
for it's life for an extended period of time there 
: is a natural: tendency to ask whether this is a 
.. . result oF wise policy or of the lack of any serious 
' military, challenge, It can also be argued that 
; having become preoccupied with a threat that 
: has now passed , we are becoming locked into a 
: set of policies that bjind us .to other dangers, ' 
■ especially .those resulting frpm the .dose rela* 

■ - tlonship with ' the • (jplted ■ States and the de: 

' i penelfcnee on nuclejar. deterrence which impose 
an unnecessary burden, bn. the public purse. 

: The - narrowness of vision,- preoccupation 
with art ill-defined Soviet threat, arid insensl- 
, tivfty to the changes under way in theworld and 
the hew req uireme tits that t bey create for Brit- 
ish security policy are the .themes of Julian 
Lider’s British Military Thought after World 
War The author has scoured practically. ev- 
.. eiytbing written on military \ matters over the 


dium of all the relevant thoughts and observa- 
tions. These are carefully listed according to 
type and subject-matter and properly evalu- 
ated. What has been the understanding of the 
character of war, the nature of the military art, 
the sources of conflict in the Third World, and 
the operation of deterrence? How has military 
policy been worked out in practice, taking 
account both of the budgetary problems and 
inter-service rivalry? What are the options for 
the future? The result is somewhat indigesti- 
ble. The work of key individuals, such as Lid- 
dell Hart or Michael Howard, or of groups, 
such as CND, or of schools of thought such as 
those concerned with sea poweT, are not out- 
lined and evaluated in their totality or related 
to their institutional or political and social con- 
texts. As a result, the author fails to convey the 
actual character of the ebb and flow of debate 
on military issues (except when talking about 
the inter-service debates). Instead he offers a 
vast agglomeration that not only fails to serve 
as a coherent body of thought but could, in 
fact, never do so because it is made up of a 
great variety of distinctive approaches. By fail- 
ing to distinguish the work of the most substan- 
tial figures from ’the great mass of orthodox 
commentary, Lider gives the impression that 
British military thought is far more conserva- 
tive and hidebound than is in fact the case. 

Despite these complaints, this is an impor- 
tant book. For those prepared to make the 
effort it contains a vast amount of information 
and insight and should serve, if nothing else, as 
a challenge to those now working in this area. 
Lider’s exacting standards expose crucial de- 
ficiencies in the British approach to strategic 
thinking, including a lack of intellectual rigour 
and an over-reliance on pragmatism and the 
philosophy of political realism; a tendency to 
get too caught up with the policy preoccupa- 
tions of the day; an inability to understand how 
British policy might appear to others (es- 
pecially to the former colonies), and a lack of 
attention to alternative lines of policy. 

Lider should feel more satisfied with the cur- 
rent defence debate than with those that went 
before- because at least now there is a full con- 
sideration of alternatives.. Writing from an ex- 
plicitly pro-Nato viewpoint, Sir Clive Rose (a 
former Ambassador to Nato) has examined the 
backgrounds and beliefs of those who have 
recently been protesting against the estab- 
lished policies of Western defence, His re- 
search has been thorough and- his judgments 
are carefully measured. In Campaigns against 
Western Defence, Sir Clive distinguishes be- 
tween Nato’s adversaries-those in groups with 
close connections to the Soviet propaganda 
machine - and Its critics, who have been trying 
to maintain their distance from Moscow and 
raise important questions. He recognizes the 
desire of many of the critics to avoid being 
penetrated by the adversaries but suggests 
that they may find this difficult. He also argues 
that thus far the critics have failed to come up 
with a set of security policies ns satisfactory as 
those in place at the, moment, • 

. The books by Iriulcolm Chalmers and Dun- 
• can Campbell provide examples of some of the 
mote Critical literature that has flourished over 
the past few years. Campbell has a Consider- 
able talent for ferreting out information he is 
not supposed to have and then displaying it - 
. without necessarily paying much regard to its 
relevance or implications - in the New States- 
man. Ho has pertmnly added substantially- to . 
our stock of knowledge about the detail of 
military preparations within jhe United King- 
dom. In The Unsinkable Aircraft Carrier he 
demonstrates without tqo much difficulty that , 
the United States has . a substantial military 
presence In the United Kingdom and that co- 
operation between the militafyestabllshments 
Of the two countries is extensive. But the 



‘‘Afurnfafum to make Spitfires from Children of the Blitz, compiled by Robert Westall (235pp. Viking. 19.9, J. 
0670 801348) to be published on September 26. 


accumulated detail does hot reveal anything ; 
desperately scandalous unless one has already ’ 
made the judgthent (whlch does not reqtiire all 

■' .Ll- ■ .il.uV.L., iUA . : i 1 ■ l »l_ .L : ' 


; this information) 'that the association with the" 
United States' ia dangerous; T^|s; Campbell . 
! asserts , rather than demonstrates, with a series : 
of observe tionson the wickedness of American • 
- foreign policy in his introduction; : and sortie; 
crude geopolitics in his condusion. JSsseptialiy < 
he argues that as an islqnti naturally to the rear! 
of the likely combat zodo in Europe we.haVe 
allowed oursclve$ to became much more 


Campbell recognizes (even to the extent of 
acknowledging a case for a national nuclear 
deterrent). 

While, of course, it might be true that the 
American bases in Britain provide the Soviet 
Union with a collection of targets that they 
might otherwise have ignored, the real issue is 
whether they help to make a war in Europe 
more or less likely. If war breaks out in Europe 
then Britain will be scarred one way or 
another, however much we fry to distance 
ourselves; if war can be prevented then the 
issue of the degree of our vulnerability in the 
conflict is less relevant. As the current Euro- 
pean security system has held together for so 
long, the onus is on those who wish to pull It 
apart to prove that something as durable can be 
put together in its place. This same criticism 
incidentally applies to PeterJqbq§,qn’s discur- 
sive pleafor neutralism, Neutrality, which has a 
much more conservative frame of reference, 
but shares with Campbell a sense of irritation 
with dependence on the United States as well 
as indifference to the full implications of what 
is being proposed for the rest of Europe. 

The same complaint does not apply to Mal- 
colm Chalmers’s Playing for Defence, which is a 
carefully argued , discussion of the Impact of 
Britain's persistently high level of defence 
. spending on its post-war economic perfonn- 
ance. While it is clearly not the whole explana- 
tion, there is an unanswerable case that, at 
least in the 1950s, Britain’s economic develop- 
ment was severely held back by its military 
commitments. The degree to which this Is true 
now Is more controversial. For example, far 
too many of our best scientists and engineers 
are used up on military projects) but would it 
be the case that if these projects were cancelled 
the relevant people would have .other, high- 
technology projects to move to in this country? 
Chalmers puts this excessive expenditure down 
to Britain's continued delusions of grandeur 
rather than to the fulfilling of real security 
needs. However, as good an explanation is the 
sheer difficulty of divesting, ourselves of re- 
sponribiljties, accepted at;^ tihie when the. bur r 
den, did not reemso. great; , Ch aimers quoted 
Harpld Mac^Uan,asChancelIor of the Ex-j 
.chequer In 1956, , faemoamng .the fact that Bri- 
!• tain.carrjed two rifles for every- one carried by 
Our European comrades and hdw the shifting 
of some of these resources frito export indus- 
tries would transform the coiratiy’s balanpe; of 

• trade; But,asWllllam Wallace reminds us in 

• .hjs contribution to the collection of essays 

, . edited bjr John Roj^ of British 

Defence Pqlicy, ,'pf .that, tirai. Xfacmiliarihad 
; relucteptiy accept^ thatysuch a cut would be 
• “irrwppg^ble^/.V:: VC, 'j; “ • ( 

.• •4 Dqspliehis radlcaHsm.^halmers recognizes 1 
W hjs.cqnclu^pn that Britain Vstape for man* 

: - oouyre.is; titmtedj.esped^liyjwiferi he as^sM 
' the',impIigations.;6f jtithdtnwal . front. Natn! 


if 


v ' -i .'jv •• .- •' S!;H!-|i? ,; if ^ hi h"v-ri|;i • 


.the-.jmplicatiobl.rif ^tfedtawal, front. ^qto. 

■ Having decided thatwd ate spick with Mato, he 
then atgdes for a nbq-paullist posture . starting 
with tbe;^p^;o( Brita^; oMcleat 
weapOriy.HK mata't>rebcd\ipation thetitiriwitb. 
• the}reductibrt:jpf the-^pemh'ti^ 

' - '“• i" 


some 30 percent (which would bring it down to 
an appropriate share of GDP). This would tx 
achieved by concentrating on non-provoca- 
tive, conventional defensive capabilities (a 
category that is easier to identify in principle 
than in practice). 

Should a Labour Government come to 
power one might expect that, initially at least, 
it would adopt some of the arguments and 
ideas contained in Chalmers's book, where 
they are set out with great clarity and convic- 
tion. For this reason alone it deserves atten- 
tion. Meanwhile, even the present Govern- 
ment has decided that a limit has to be put on 
defence spending and has abandoned the com- ! . 
mitment to annual 3 per cent real growth 
in the defence budget adopted by Nato in 
the late 1970s (which in fact has been hon- 
flUfsd.more in. the breach than in the observ- 
ance). The implications of the Government 
spending plans for defence commitments we 
explored thoroughly in a recent report from 
the House of Commons Defence Committee. 
The wealth of material contained in this report 
will make It a valuable source for anyone study- 
ing British defence policy. It brings home 
clearly the pressure on the budget resulting 
from the relentless increase in equipment costs, 
and therefore questions whether it will be 
possible to sustain all the current commitments 
in the future - while stopping short of Insisting 
that there will have to be yet another defence 
review. 

The same message comes over in the excfi !' 
lent collection edited l>y John Roper, which is 
the latest in the scries of Joint Studies In Public 
Policy organized hy the Royal Institute of to* 
tcrnational Affairs, the Policy Studies Institute 
and the National Institute of Economic and 
Social Research. The book is divided into two 
parts. It is the second which provides the ham 
economic analysis of the developing pressure 
on the defence budget and the limited mwnS 
available for securing greater efficiencies (for 
example, under collaboration In weapons pro-, 
curement). The first part examines the broad 
; options available, with Phil Williams ms- 
. cuaing how best to maintain the curie ^ 
fra'mework and Ken Booth arguing (or a 4 011 ’ 
nuclear defence; As two retired army 
General Sir Hugh Beach apd Brigadier 
,neth Hunt - make clear in their commen < 
.there is an inevitable tension between the » 

. sire to reduce dependence on nuclear weapo 

; anritheid(aire to keep defence spending dow^i 

simply because irriproyements to, convention 
!' forces are enormously expensive. . 

•useful are essays by Michael Clarke and v* 

. Hatn >yaiiace dh. the likely reactions 
allies to the vajious options mooted.™ . 
cotnes ovqr is the., extent to which Brita 
sense of r&ponsiblli'ty to th? .alliance and hr' 

. ’ continuity of its commitment to the Centra . 
Front has led tp it being taken for granted by > - 
allies. If this, is tbe qase, then theprosftfct 
either a new. government iq the late 1980s w . . 
sojnc radical approaches to nuclear de e 
.robce, or drastic cuts.- in conventional fore® 8 ’ 
paay .weU Involve some rqde.sbpcks. . • . I v , 

. * • * t ■ , | . i 

:? * * J> .t • -VmIS' t- H- ',*<•< * ' ^ ^ 
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An insider comes out 


Pet er Reddaway 

ARKADY N. SHEVCHENKO 
Breaking with Moscow 
378pp. Cape. £9.95. 

0224028049 

The unique value of Arkady Shevchenko's 
book lies not in his account of how he “broke 
with Moscow’’, exciting as this is with its skil- 
fully woven strands of risk-taking, tragedy and 
triumph - such stories have now appeared at 
regular intervals over six decades. It lies, 
rather, in his first-hand, insider’s report on 
how the Soviet system really works at or near 
the top. On this subject the standard works in 
the field either frustrate the reader by the cau- 
tion of their speculation or mislead him by 
taking the system's formal procedures too 
much at face value. Now, with Shevchenko's 
illumination of large areas of the foreign policy 
arena complementing Michael Voslensky’s 
Nomenklatura: The Soviet ruling class (1984) a 
quantum leap forward in our knowledge of the 
Kremlin's inner workings has occurred. Vos- 
lensky focuses mainly on the party secretariat 
and the political elite as a whole, drawing on 
his long personal experience of those circles. 
He develops the bold and persuasive thesis that 
tbe Party leadership has now become a genuine 
executive committee of the ruling class and 
responds rather sensitively to the vested in- 
terests and currents of opinion within that £lite 
of some 750,000 officials. It is striking that 
Shevchenko and he, Voslensky, the only high- 
level Soviet defectors in twenty years, and both 
of them strong individualists whose personali- 
ties permeate their books, take broadly similar 
positions on ail the issues they examine in 
common. 

Surprisingly, Breaking with Moscow has re- 
cently been attacked at length in a serious 
American magazine. Edward Jay Epstein’s 
assault on it in the New Republic was described 
^Christopher Hitchens {TLS, July 12) as hav- 
ing shown' it to be “for all effective purposes a 
work of fiction". But Mr Hitchens was too 
hasty. By now, a dozen people of integrity and 
expertise on the subject - including US Senator 
Daniel P. Moynihan, ex-President Carter, and 

Turning tail 

tain Elliot 

vncroR sovorov 

Aquarium; The career and defection of a 
Soviet military spy 
Translated by David Floyd 
249pp.Hamish Hamilton. £10.95. 

02411(5450 

When an autobiography beglnB with n vivid 
dweription of a GRU colonel being pushed 
screaming Into the furnace of n crematorium 
while his alow execution Is filmed as n warning 
10 others, not to betray the military espionage 
organization of the Soviet General Staff, one 
forgbt be forgiven for regarding it more as 
Nolodrapiatic fantasy than as a factual; first-- 
. J* n d account.: Yet although Aquarium, the 
fourth book by Viktor SuVorov - not the Hu- 
mor's real name - does indeed provide a mass 
ofrayif material for thriller writers, it should be 
reqd also by there with a serious Interest in the 

Soviet Uirion. : 

, . SuVoroy describes his career in Soviet milit- 
jTihteUigence (GRU) and explains why he 
. oetided to defect, it is frustrating that chrono- 
3«nd places are deliberately left vague or 
ven altered arid that it fails to satisfy curiosity 

P^djdg personal details about his family. 
. ^Steoridv The author told me that he in- 
( i.v- t ? cori ^ nue exposing the regime which Is 
duraage to his country arid the 
p^d’.brit dbes not wish to bring further re- 
1 Uni " !*^*! at toes and friends in the Soviet 

^ ^Pending big real name to books 
^Vti^fe ^o^ifed in .Western broadcasts. His 

■ *®alth of insights into the workings of 

traces the career 
' ■’ ttl i°fthodox junior officer in the 

ho rises in the "tail" of an army 
'offispfj gaining experience of the 
reconnaissance units known as 


Strobe Talbott of Time magazine - have 
spoken up or been quoted in Shevchenko's 
defence. By contrast, no one with expert 
knowledge has backed what Ashbel Green of 
Knopf, the book's American publishers, has 
called Epstein's "bizarre fulniinations". Only 
two minor points of Epstein’s about dates have 
been validated. The fulminations become 
more explicable, though no more excusable in 
my view, if one notes that unlike the producer 
of a recent CBS 60 Minutes profile of Shev- 
chenko, Epstein failed to consult any of the 
people who were closely involved with Shev- 
chenko when he was spying for the United 
States; and also that Epstein has a long record 
of trying to discredit Soviet defectors as agents 
of “disinformation", notably in his book 
Legend: The secret world of Lee Harvey 
Oswald (1978). 

In 1956 Shevchenko was completing his PhD 
when some articles he had written about dis- 
armament led to his joining the Foreign Minis- 
try. At this time his sincerely pro-Stalin views 
had just been jolted by Khrushchev’s revela- 
tions about the dead dictator. But his expertise 
on arms control propelled him into a fast-rising 
career, and he adjusted without trouble to the 
new orthodoxy. In 1960 he got to know 
Khrushchev personally, when sailing to New 
York for a United Nations session as one of his 
advisers. Shevchenko recounts colourful stor- 
ies of how the Communist leaders - including 
Janos Kadar, Todor Zhivkov and Gheorghiu- 
Dej - behaved in the gregarious, unbuttoned 
atmosphere on-board ship. By 1963, when he 
was assigned to the Soviet UN Mission in 
America, Shevchenko’s circle of friends had 
become - in private - quite dissident. But his 
new job offered both a professional challenge 
and the exhilaration of life in New York. Pro- 
motion was rapid. In 1970 he returned to Mos- 
cow to become one of Andrei Gromyko's poli- 
tical advisers. The Foreign Minister was so 
pleased with his performance that, in 1973, he 
secured for him the job of UN Under- 
Secretary-General for Political Affairs. 

But the higher Shevchenko rose, the more 
he detested the hypocrisy, corruption and 
backstabbing ways of the 6lite he had joined. 
In an eloquent passage he explains: 


Spctsnaz before being invited to join the GRU. 
An ambitious man needs a patron and, in his 
turn, selects protfigds (known as his “tail”) 
Whom he expects to remain loyal in return for 
their privileges. Blit the prot6g£ must know 
Where to transfer his allegiance. Suvorov met 
the Politburo member Alexander Shelepln in 
an embassy corridor. Once seen as a successor 
to Brezhnev, Sholcpin was a falling star who 
had taken to heavy drinking and chasing 
housemaids; his bodyguard had the additional 
duty of ensuring that he did not deFect during 
his visit to Switzerland - if necessary, by a 
bullet In the back of the neck. 

Before he himself went abroad as a GRU 
spy, Suvorov was interviewed by Kir Gavrilo- 
vich Leriizenko, formerly the GRU resident in 
Rome, now id the administrative department 
of -'the. Central Committee as Party supervisor 
of the espionage ngencies. Lemzeriko warned 
him that the punishment for betrayal was a 
terrible death. Yet Suvorov was already disillu- 
sioned and secretly Rdmired GRU officers like 
Oleg Penkovsky who were prepared to oppose 
the system from the inside. Certainly he. saw 
little that was \yorthy of loyalty ; The comman- 
der of a Spetsnar group in danger of capture, 
has to kill his' cipher clerk and destroy the . 
codes; if he himrelf Is wounded and unable to 
keep up With tbe group, he too must be killed. 

In bis training at the “Aquariuin' ? , the Mos- 
c6w' headquarters :of the GRU, Syvotpv was 
instructed to trust no one. Even In active ser- 
vice abroad he had to spy on his colleagues and 
test their loyalty by setting traps for them; In 
the end he was compelled to betray one of his 
few friends. Suvorov finds it . astonishing that 
whiie Moscow is spending a fortune subverting 
the .West; (evert buying a chain or hotels to 
entrap American sailors interested in Alpine, 
tourism) Western' governments m. accept 
hordes of Soviet spies thinly disguised as diplo- 
mats and even supply the computers which 
rriake the GRU’s work easier. 


I had become part of the stratum that tried to portray 
itself as fighting what it coveted. While criticizing the 
bourgeois way ot life, its only passion was to possess 
it .... I was not immune .... I smiled and played 
the hypocrite . . . even in my own family and to 
myself. 

Suspicion and intrigue had “become a high art. 

If Machiavelli were alive and living in Moscow 
today, he would be a student, not a professor.” 
So it was that in 1975 Shevchenko asked the 
Americans for political asylum. The answer, 
patiently reiterated to the accompaniment of 
gentle pressure, was that they would prefer 
him to remain in his job and supply them 
secretly with information. After some hesita- 
tion he agreed, thus becoming a “reluctant 
spy". Two years later the KGB began to sus- 
pect him. For a few nerve-shredding months he 
continued his risky work. When suddenly 
ordered to return to Moscow, be had the sense 
to defect. 

The man who emerges from these pages is 
the same person I have met: objective, un- 
boastful, non-vindictive, self-critical though 
sometimes self-centred, emotional but basical- 
ly good at controlling his feelings. His pen- 
portraits of, among others, Khrushchev, Kosy- 
gin, Malik, Dobrynin and, above all, Gromy- 
ko, whom he knew intimately, are masterly 
cameos notable for their sense of nuance and 
fairness. He is generous, but does not idealize. 
He criticizes, but avoids denigration. Likewise 
with the United States; his enjoyment of its 
freedom is tempered by criticism of various 
policies and institutions. As for the Soviet sys- 
tem, he sees it as rigid, inefficient, deeply cor- 
rupt and almost unreformable. But he rejects 
the Reagan administration’s view that this 
brings its durability into question. He believes 
the Party has the KGB and the military under 
its control, and he is guardedly hopeful that the 
Gorbachev generation may, at least, improve 
the economy. However, the West should re- 
main militarily strong, as the regime’s political 
legitimacy depends on continuing expansion 
abroad, and this could produce great dangers, 
especially in the Third World. The greatest 
weakness in the foreign policy of the United 
States Is, in Gromyko’s words, the fact that 
“They don't comprehend pur final goals". 
Hence Gromyko's instructions to his subordin- 
ates to pretend to foreigners that they do not 
take such goals seriously. 

Policy-making in the Brezhnev period in- 
volved, according to Shevchenko's convincing 
account, a subtle blend of collective and more 
personal leadership. Members of the Poll tbyro 
based outside Moscow were often not sum- 
moned to meetings, and occasionally Brezhnev 
acted on ideas put forward by his personal 
assistants, who were noton the Politburo. Re- 
gmding external policy, the Ministry of 
Foreign Affairs was more influential than the 
Central Committee’s International Depart- 
ment, not only because of Gromyko's dose 
personal relationship with Brezhnev, but also 
because its privileged status allowed It, unlike 
other ministries, to submit Its proposals direct- 
ly to the Politburo. 

Shevchenko also presents a mass of inside 
information about- Soviet fprei^i polity. A 
strong lobby questioned Brezhnev’s espousal 
, of detente, and gloated when it began to un- 
ravel. Marshal Grechko, the Defence Minister, 
was profoundly opposed to SALT-1 and quar- 
relled violently op the Issue with Gromyko. 
Soviet policy has long been guided hy tbe 
latter’s strong belief that eventually West 
Germany will be decoupled from the United 
States and will swing towards the Soviet Union. 
Gromyko thought the breaking of relations 
with Israel in 1967 was a mistake. The plan to 
launch a nuclear strike against China in 1969 
was debated longer pud more seriously- than 
the West realized. The Soviet Union continued 
to produce biological weapons despite signing 
the convention on their . liquidation in 1972. 
The KGB apparently • had HamraerskjflJd 
murdered in the Congo, and planned,- until 
preventive measures were taken, to do likewise 
with Sadat in 1971. And so on. . 

In my considered view, Shevchenko’s, book 
is authenticin all essentials, and of great value. 

' It has become a best-seller In America because 
it pips the general reader and gives the expert 
a square- meal, too>- We- can await with confi- 
dence .the qiitcome of the author's next pro- 
ject; a history of Soviet diplomacy . 
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Messed-up mutants, muted messiahs 
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Colin Greenland 

KEITH ROBERTS 
Kiteworld 

288pp. Golloncz. £8.95. 

0575 036044 
DAMON KNIGHT 
The Man in the Tree 
246pp. Gollancz. £8.95. 

0 575 035951 

la Ki {eworld Keith Roberts addresses himself 
to the decadence of the Realm, in a sequence 
of eight portraits of denizens of the last days. 
All are connected in some way with the Kite 
Corps, a mad organization one part RC to 
three parts RAF. It is the function of the Kite 
Corps to guard the borders and coastal waters 
of the Realm from hordes of nonexistent 
flying demons. This they do by dangling 
observers, flare-pistol in one hand, prayer- 
book in the other, from huge tethered hang- 
gliders, no less cumbersome than the labyrin- 
thine, bureaucratic Church itself. 

Under the erect, grim shadow of the Kites 
the Realm is all green Helds, hawthorn hedges 
and fine headlands, a pocket of idealized 
1940s’ Britain. It contains places like Middle- 
march, EHsthold, Tremarest and the Salient. It 
is a vale that time forgot, for it somehow sur- 
vives intact after nuclear war. Hence its “Kite- 
faith", a creed of the elect furiously maintain- 
ing their own isolation. Everywhere else is blue 
and inhabited by mutants, stunted, starving 
and, of course, also blue. The mutants are not 
the dreaded demons, who are animated folk- 
memories of nuclear missiles. 

This seems a strange myth to be dominating 
a society cheerfully adopting the internal com- 
bustion engine, and one whose people say 
things like "’Andsome is as ’andsome does" or 
“The lobster's divine" - unless they work for 
the Kites, that is, in which case they say 
“Streanling? Dead and alive hole. Did a stint 
there myself." So perfectly preserved is 
Roberts’s milieu of pubs, pipes, pints and 
pounds it tempts us to ask what has happened 
to all the'years in between? Or is it, like the 
same author's Pavane , an alternative world? 
Roberts has frequently subscribed to a 
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Savkar Altinel . 

BARRY UNSWORTH : 

Stone Virgin. 

259pp. Hamish Hamilton. £8.95. 

924111530? ' • ’ 

God governs things by three* and these themselves 
are also g^me^ by threes. : . . .For the Supreme 
Maker flm creates 'things, then seizes them and 
thirdly perfects them . , all who are makers know 

[this]. .. . . ■ ; 

So mdses a character in the last paragraph of 
Burry Unswocth’s latest novel, iSidne 1 Virgin,, 
which itself consists pf three different versions 
of the same story concerning a Venetian stone 
Madonna with the strange power of causing 
those who become involved with ft to b6 caught 
in a triangular relationship blasphemously mir- 
roring that between Mary, Joseph and God. 

T. The figure is made by Girolamo, a Pjcedmoji- 
tesfestpii^utfe^ 

then, irftfer lying fOTgotten’-for iOO years, His; 
•discovered by : Zianj, a rake ‘ fallen on hard 
times,'! add placed on the facade of a. church; 

. finally, in 1972, Simon Raikes, an English con- 
servation expert, Is sent frotn London to clean 
off the accumiilated layers ofgrime.Eacb of 
these tnep becomes; obsessed ^tyifh a ^ciman 
ddmitiated by nnother^maih. •The 1 thrtee ca?ies 
are similar but also different. Over the centur- 
' les there is a ni diked decrease in the sufferings 
of thej wbmen: the first & a prostitute f the 
second the victlrtf of an aftatigejd marriage and 
the third! merely ' financially dependent ..-The 
force with which they strikes back at . the[r 
oppressors, however, increases. Th<5men 
drawn to - them a re all ariiSts of one kind br 
another, but of dlmmishing importpnce.’ Giro-; 
lamo is aiKiU^W of tplfeat; Ziatti Only a 
boastful [nomoriahst. anE embellisher rather 
than a true crefltor; ahd Raikes nti mote than a 


mystical theory of hieratic cycles, each epoch 
slightly different from the one before, as in The 
Chalk Giants. We are probably to understand 
that, out of Anima Mundi, millennia hence 
Middlemarch has come round again. In any 
case, it hardly matters how (or whether) its 
author could account for it. The Realm, like 
J. R. R. Tolkien’s Shire, is a symbol, a green 
oasis of specific nostalgias in a general waste- 
land of moral, physical and geophysical decay. 
A silly denouement fails to convince us that 
there are other parts of the globe which arc not 
blue and luminous, but white and shining. Nor 
does it succeed in redeeming the characters 
of some improbably unpleasant women. The 
Realm remains vivid and deranged, self- 
absorbed yet self-inconsistent: a dream within 
a nightmare, to be analysed, not explained. 
Kiteworld is late English surrealism, para- 
noiac, prurient and surely far more bizarre 
than its author knows. 

The Man in the Tree, an unexpected new 
novel from the distinguished editor, critic and 
short-story writer Damon Knight, is also 
preoccupied with a myth, that of Christ cruci- 
fied. Knight begins his tale of a diffident 
new messiah with an emblematic title, ac- 
knowledgments to Morton Smith’s Jesus the 
Magician and Haim Cohn’s The Trial and 
Death of Jesus, and epigraphs from the Acts of 
the Apostles and the Gospel of St James. De- 
spite this scholarly opening barrage, Knight 
keeps biblical allusions thereafter to a mini- 
mum of hints and understatements. Gene 
Anderson is the son of a carpenter, performs 
many healing miracles, and quotes the Old 
Testament with authority, but not until the 
penultimate chapter, fifteen pages horn the 
end of the book, does one of his associates 
point out to the others that his name may be 
translated “Bom the Son of Man". 

In many ways, this ambiguous reticence is 
the most satisfying quality of the book. All we 
are required to accept at fust is that Gene 
Anderson is different from other people, in 
ways that make him both powerful and vulner- 
able. For one, he grows up eight feet tali; for 
another, he has the supernatural ability to 
duplicate objects like planks and nickels by 
“reaching into” alternate worldsand extracting 
the identical objects from them at will. Driven 


into an early exile when accused of causing the 
death of another boy who was tormenting him 
(and whom he actually tried to save), Ander- 
son embarks on a strange picaresque career, n 
period of trials during which he is pursued by 
the vengeful father. He lives as a hermit in a 
tree-house; enrols in an art school in San 
Francisco; moves to New York where he 
becomes the pupil and lover of a Colombian 
sculptor. On the mail’s death, Anderson joins 
a succession of travelling circuses as a frenk- 
show giant. It seems a strange place to hide. 

Anderson seeks obscurity, but finds only re- 
sponsibility. He becomes a wealthy recluse, so 
reclusive (hnt even his author no longer has 
access to him, and instead, from page 141 , has 
to go through an intermediary, Margaret Mor- 
row, one of the staff whom the great man has 
chosen to surround him while he schemes how 
to save the world from itself. 

Losing touch with the patient, dignified cen- 
tral character proves fatal for the continuity 
and conviction of the narrative. The graceful, 
slightly melancholy tone is maintained, hut 
from an increasingly devotional distance. 
Margaret Morrow soon becomes a substitute 
Mary Magdalene. Whereas Anderson was pre- 
viously searching in scripture and theology for 
an identity and a purpose, lie now assumes a 
mission: the construction of a supranational 
corporation, a new kind of Church, a non- 
denominational Church of kindness. 

This is so unlike the work of Christ that we 
may be meant to infer that Anderson has made 
a terrible mistake, though Knight seems quite 
uncritical of the utopian endeavour. However 
one reads these last chapters, it is clear that the 
myth has at last taken over. The characters arc 
manipulated towards a most implausible cru- 
cifixion, with one of them presenting himself as 
a Judas apparently for the sole motive that he 
believes his master's destiny demands one. 
What was good enough for Jesus is good 
enough for Gene . A rapid ascension and prom- 
ise of resurrection disqualify any hope that 
Knight may intend irony rather than wilful 
mystification, and leave one wishing for an 
ending more like that of The Man who Fell to 
Earth , where Walter TeVIs’S failed iriessloh 
lives on, disabled by the scribes and Pharisees 
of NASA and the CIA. 


Religious sensibility, too, is shown as being 
gradually eroded; one man is genuinely pious; 
one is an eighteenth-century rationalist, and. 
the . lest is a modern than without even i the 
rationalist’s convictions. ...... 

The book’s complex parallels and contrasts 
are further complicated by the fact that the 
three stories are related simultaneously, 
emerging piecemeal as the Madonna itself 
slowly emerges from beneath its coating of 
grime under the cBre of Raikes, whose story is 
. the .dominant one. Much information is im- 
parted , not only. about Venetian art and history 
but also about such arcade topics as relative 
and absolute humidity, .the proper, way of 
applying ; acrylic wax; the interpretation of . 
electroencephalograms and the treatment of 
epilepsy with the anti-coavulsant phenobarbi- 
tone. ‘There is also a great deal of sex.. 

Yet what lies at the heart of all this complex- 
- ity .would appear to'be only the old idea that 
against the Ideal unity of the flesh and the 
spirit, symbolized by the Virgin and the lm- 

- - ■■ — ■ - ■■■ - • i , * . 

ERICWRIGrtT ’ ' 

Death In the Old .Country 
175pp. Collins. £7 .50. 

00023)9705 

.Inspector Charlie, Salter ot- the Toronto police . 
ia on holiday in, , England with 'his ; wife. They 
find a hotel in the Cotswoldft that mu$t be jh the 
Qpod Food Guide; his \yife goes sightfceeing 
. : . with friends; and Charlie discovert race meet-j 
tags: Then (heir landlord; is stabbed, to death 
arid Charlie, unablp to. resist the temptation,, 
does a; little investigating Jh cpmjwtiUon'With •; 
the locals. Amusing but unexaggetatedifor- 
ejgner’s-eye view of English.life,- peopled’ With;-; 
some well-observed eccentrics. Plbta bit flac-: : ' 
cid, and the parration begins_tb tire in the final; 
straight, but for ali tbajt a jVorthy third appear-:' 
• ahee for. (GharliVi *• , ’ : •• 'S ’*■ £ 


maculate Conception, there stands the actual 
conflict of the sexes, with man as soul and 
form, and woman as body and matter - to 
which has been added the scarcely more origi- 
nal notion that since the fifteenth century there 
has been a decline in spirituality and artistic 
achievement and an increasing sinking into 
sensuality Rnd materialism, ns tangible as (lie 
sinking of Venice into the waters surrounding 
it, The elaborate structure only houses diclids. 

This problem, not entirely without prece- 
dent in Unsworth’s recent work, is highlighted 
because his prose, which is normnlly such a 
pleasure to read, itself here does not rise much 
above the level of clichd. Stone Virgin is part of 
a triptych, in that it has definite affinities with 
its author’s two preceding novels, PascalTs 
Island and The Rage of the Vulture. Neither as 
beautifully written as the former, nor as suc- 
cessful in exploiting Its atmospheric setting as 
.the latter, however, It is something of a let- 
dpwn. Perhaps the third attempt does not, 
after all, always lead to perfection. •. 

HOWARDENGEL 
Murder Sees the Light 
240pp: Goilahcz;-$8.95. 

QS75'03fim;. /j • foj • ; . - • . 

•Canadian pjivatd detective ^enny Cobperman 
- ifr lured tq keep .aaidyc on Ndrijert; Patten, 

cbarismatlc fquridcr i^the l/famfite. Quitch, 

^ ^iiadihq backwoods 

status of his pbureh; ftsedms an edsy job.aritil 

. -anchors B0 ? »y,to th* -like Vith * ■ 
: vhjittis I^mts atehT Ssraci* 




craftsman, arestoref of .other men’s Ayorks;. • : ahee for Charlie. -i. *• ‘l 


Ragged edges 


S. S. Prawer 

ISKAlCl.KAltON 

The Street \ 

Translated by Leonard Wolf ; 

192pp. New York: Schocken. $14.95. ! 

OWJ 52 .VW 12 ' 
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This novel by a Yiddish poet, wrilten in 19 H i 
stands half-way between Knut Hamsun’! 
Hunger (which, along with Baudelaire’s a> 
poetry, provided its inspiration) and fictioia 
like those of Jakov Lind, composed after a 
I lolocausl in which Israel Knbon was mur- 
deied along with millions of other Polish Jews, 
it focuses on the experiences of a discharged 
Jewish soldier who, after the First World War, 
drifts to the textile city of Lodz, beset by strikes 
and unemployment, and there sinks into utter ! 
destitution. Physical hunger merges with a 
hunger for beauty, the acquisition of know- \ 
ledge, a life worthy of human beings, of which 
he has tantalizing glimpses but which remain 
beyond his grusp. Literal homelessness that 
forces him on to “the street” of the title 
with an anomie that cannot find shelter either 
in the closeness of J ewish family and shtetl life 
or in the Bolshevik fervour aroused by the 
Russian revolution. 

The story this “I” narrator has to tell is in the 
main that of a series of encounters with 
Randfigurcn, figures at the ragged edges of 
society which also fascinated the contemporary 
Expressionists: the sick, the deformed, the mad, J 
the destitute, prostitutes, suicides, circn ! 
athletes, dying clowns - a gallery of the ! 
insulted and injured of post-war city Hie, I 
whose stories again and again interrupt the : 
forward thrust of the narrative, as do incur- j 
sions from the narrator’s dream and fantasy | 
world along with recollections of his past. 
Temporary stations on his progress through i . 
the streets of Lodz include a shoe-maker’i , 
shop, it circus, a cinema in the poorest district ; 
and a municipal poor-house peopled with men j 
and women at the very bottom of destitution, j 
and degradation, in which the beautiful trwfr \ 
tional prayers of Jewish inmates are offered up ■ 
to u God who permits nil this misery. Theendii ( 
laconic and symbolic: 

That same dny I went to Katowice with the dark Jew }. 
from Komnrno. Wc went Imlf the way on foot • 

rode (he other Imlf- Wc round work in the 
mines. •. 

Early one morning wc were lowered into tar. : 
depths of the enrth. 

And snow a>vc red the earth, uud us. 

When Jakov Lind was usked, at a rtadlngiu 
Stuttgart, why lie wrote such horrifying 
tesques, he replied that these were the stories te 
had it in him to tell. “One is not, after aM 
writer first and foremost - first and foremost 
one is n human being that thinks." Asathtoong 
human being! he went on, he found Wmw . 
fncod with n reality that seemed, In the light 
all that happened in Ihc Second World W . 
nnd its Immediate aftermath, filled with lu • 
pUcablo horror; uud the grotesque and abwi . 
nature of his art merely reproduced what 
had experienced as true of man and man aw 
Rabon clearly felt the same. Forced fopf® 
tute his art by dire economic necessity, nw 8 
his living as a hack who would ac ^P * ' 
assignment, write any shunU tp ° rtfcr ' . 
Wrested from his tired brain and body just a 

works that sjpoke of his real feelings, 

aspirations, Among these works the novel 
so well translated by Leonard Wolf 18 00 _ 
the most memorable. It makes use 
ventionB which economic necessity to 
Rabon to obey in hiB haok-work r there 
a messenger bn a horse who brings a 
reprieve to n man facing executIon; but ‘ ^ 

so in thfc same spirit of. bitter 'irony .*4 ; 

Brecht employed the same device, at 
• the same time, in his Threepenny t . 

: indeed, the ^concluding chorale” which , 

wrote for a later version of that wort , , 

Unes.tbat strangely echo the final wows _ , ( ^ 
Street: “Bedenkt das Dunkel und d’C 
; Kfllte / In dfesem Tale, Ida? vom 
' schajlt.” Ojie can only hopd that Israe 
; had tome inkling, before he .was tni* ^ : . 
}:■ some .time after. June 1941, 

.. yvhich nbw reaches a; wider', English 1 ^ 

:■ ■ ", . public, would not be forever! buried and a , : ,v. 

teh in the co|d darlmeM on wWch-u 
w!;, -il - ,;V • ; ■ 
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Around the furthest capes 


Patric k Leigh Fermor 

PETER GREENHALGH and EDWARD 

emopoulos 

Deep into Maul: Journey to the southern tip of 
Greece 

200pp. Faber. £9.95 (paperback, £3.95). 
0571135234 

“My colleague Edward Eliopoulos first went to 
the Mani in the War as a member of the Greek 
Resistance, ” Peter Grecnhaigh’s preface be- 
gins, “fleeing from n failed assassination 
attempt on a future Pope's brother, who was 
then at Yithion as an Italian naval attachd.” 
What went wrong? Faulty aim, a snapped 
blade, the fateful coffee-cup knocked over? 
And which Pope was it? As the attach* was not 
Polish, It must have been one of three. If it was 
the first - John XXIII - conjecture runs riot. 
Could Mr Eliopoulos be that almost impossible 
rarity, a fanatically anti -aggiornamento Cath- 
olic from the Cyclades gifted both with pro- 
phetic insight into how the Conclave would go 
fifteen years later, and also with the certainty 
that the future Pontiffs death from grief at a 
brother's loss might forestall the vernacular 
Mass? A score of solutions suggest themselves, 


all worthy of Les Caves du Vatican .... But 
the author leaves us guessing. Anyway, 
Eliopoulos has found a new career as a photo- 
grapher and his wonderful colour-pictures, 
coupled with long and intimate knowledge of 
the Mani, have produced the best pictorial re- 
cord of it so far seen; and when the initial 
moments of wild surmise have died away, it 
soon becomes dear that the whole book is a 
delight. 

Deep into Mani , as the subtitle suggests, de- 
scribes a journey; but it is also a guide for 
exactly the sort of traveller the region is made 
for. Mr Greenhalgh, the author of books on 
Pompey and Imperial Rome, has an 
archaeologist’s and historian's eye for ancient 
and Byzantine sites, a medievalist's for the 
Franks, a painter's for colour and texture, a 
poet’s ear for verse, and curiosity about every- 
thing; and he has singled out the most fascinat- 
ing fragment of Greece for his scrutiny. As a 
former literary invader of the same region. I 
speak with fellow-feeling, though the pages 
that emerged from my onslaught were the 
opposite of a guide; they were a sort of 
Wooden Horse for introducing rambling di- 
gressions about Greece in general and left great 
tracts of country unvisited. Deep into Mani 
covers the southern part of exactly this area, and 


Memory of islands 


Nicholas Rankin 

GAVINYOUNG 

Slow Boats Home 

442pp. Hutchinson. £12.95. 

0091598001 

Garin Young's last travel book, Slow Boats to 
Cftfoa (1981), owed its great success as much to 
the character of the traveller as to his feats of 
maritime hitch-hiking. This 6' 3", fifty-five-ish, 
gonial, Arabic-speaking English journalist 
proved a humorous and likeable companion. 
We learned from emblematic incidents that he 
also bad a memory and a sensibility darkened 
by experience. When his binoculars grew 
blotchy-lensed in the humidity of Singapore, 
the narrator realized with anguish that he was 
looking at the world through the remains of a 
young Vietnamese soldier who had once died 
In his arms, and whose life-blood had lenked 
into the Leitz. 

A dream or quest is an essential ingredient of 
the travel genre, and in Slow Boats to China it 
was the boyish fantasy of running away to 
sea- In the age of mass tourism, u lone super- 
numerary on cargo-ships has n nostalgic 
appeal. Youthful reading of Victorian authors 
- Marryat, Bullanlyne, Stevenson - had in- 
spired Young’s dream of escape, and Ills book 
evoked that older, simpler world. Its success 
prompted a sequel. Slow Boats Home employs 
the same formula for the one-year return jour- 
jcy the other way. It seems faster, and not only 
becauso thousands of miles are flown by plane. 
This book is more collage than palimpsest. 
Young. is island-hopping: he takes In Hong 
^°ng, Papua New Guinea, New Britain, New . 
Ireland, New Georgia, Bougainville,' Viti 
J^vu, Ovalau, Upolu, Tutuiia, Tahiti, Hiva 
Oa, f*fuku Hiva, Robinson Crusoe, Navnrino, 
.Cape Hom; St Helena, Ascension and Great 
Britain. 

.He has an eye for place, an ear for dialogue. 
There are memorable: vignettes of character 
®rid setting: managers of gloomy Melanesian 
plantations, an opium-smoking Corsican from 
j £° Q| the curator of Napoleon’s house who 
picxl&d bis late mother in a barrel of brandy.- 
H6|talks wltiT[ a shoal of skippers, sailors, tour- 
datives as well as the Prime Minister of 
pili 4 Mormon missionary, a.Belgian mercen- . 
wy* In One Copradian episode the South Afri- 
canShipSS Piranhais stranded, hqt and help- 
off multiracial Brazil, with a set of bullying : 
ana ^terical white officers and a mutinous 
-jp "Wwfv/Uid- so oil. The book is a 
lourfiij pbtcjjiwork, uneven but aiways lively. 

S fayage home is. also .by way of an 
ago ; of., bqoks, and from Malraux’s 
H. through Melville’s Marquesas to 
Id’s Jtymquth he negotiates “a world 
;.S% tb;me except through years of read- 
fillets' source and guide-books, 


including a pidgin dictionary, energetically and 
to vivid effect. Some thirty-six notebooks of 
observations and overheard conversations 
went into his account; yet sometimes one wants 
fewer snippets and more analysis. He reads 
widely but not always deeply. An awe for liter- 
ature leads him to brandish books and quota- 
tions like talismans, rather than opening them 
up anew. The exiled Robert Louis Stevenson, 
for example, is regularly invoked as a totem of 
“romance" and his house and grave are visited 
like a shrine. But there is little sense of what 
the man and his writing mean. Young starts 
reading the Vailima Letters . "I sprang up, 
restless, and wandered down to the saloon. 1 ’ 
Over whisky he turns to Somerset Maugham 
instead. 

After Apia, Young is moved as he remem- 
bers the Western Samoan family that 
“adopted" him. He quotes approvingly of 
Samoans what Stevenson in fact wrote of 
Hawoiians, that they were “God’s best - at 
least God’s sweetest - works”. And then in 
Papeete (“It was not unpleasant but it wasn’t 
interesting”) he seems to Lose his touch. His 
distrust of politics blocks him from connecting 
the past and the present. He actually finds the 
pan-Pncific opposition to French nuclear tests 
at Mururoa Atoll “surprising". Unwilling to 
analyse the effects of imperialism, he seems 
listless about the degradation of Polynesia. 
Perhaps he does not want to rock the likeable 
boat of his book. It is an oddly insensitive 
patch, though. He tells us how he defecated 
near Gauguin’s grave. 

Slow Boats Home, at final laadfall, has a 
sting in its title. Home Is where the heart is and 
his is elsewhere. After years out East he no 
longer 1 belongs. He has an expatriate's dislike 
of modern. Britain* “tbi trivia of a self- 
pamperirig society” and “the petulanrie 6f 
a people who feel, cheated because their 
affluence falls short of perfection." 

On the surface it has been a jolly book, full 
of talk, wide-ranging interest, Information and 
amusement. Yet It began with family bereave- 
ments, Young flying from Heathrow to 
escape “the circumjacence of death”. He re- 
turns home to “the weeping English country- 
side”. This melancholy strand may lead one to 
pose questions that the book does not answer,. 
What was the real point of his long journey? 
Why does he read, and drink so much? What 
else is there in the jhirty-six notebooks which a! 
breezy text suppresses? 

The best travel books are as much internal as 
external chronicles. The displaced, alien writer 
strives to define a self iit the process of describ- 
ing the world. Slow Boats Home ferries us most 
interestingly across the surface of the globe,, 
blit is eVasive about the journeying self- Oayiq 1 
Young could Write a great book, Behind the 
mask of this personable entertainment and : 
prpbable best-seller, a deeper, more personal 
wprk did not quite manage to be bom; 


with much greater thoroughness. Many places 
not even mentioned by me - most of which (as I 
live there) I have seen since, but (due to sloth) 
by no means all - are described in lucid and 
captivating detail, and as soon as the weather 
gets a bit cooler, I plan to put the book in my 
pocket and slink south. 

I see that 1 was several miles out in my siting 
of the entrance-cave to Hades, and there are 
other indirectly conveyed rectifications, which 
is all to the good . Here are one or two tentative 
suggestions for later editions of the book under 
review. I used to think, as the author does, that 
the Slav settlements in the Mani were- less im- 
portant than perhaps they were; but the pre- 
ponderance of Slav place-names has persuaded 
me that I had underrated them. The spread of 
the Meligs and the subsequent conversion, or 
reconversion, of the region by Nikon the Peni- 
tent might be stressed in more detail. The in- 
flux of Cretans into the south after their 
various disasters could also be touched on and 
with it the sporadic instances of Cretan dialect 
- tch for k, and so on; and also the rare and 
exciting survival from ancient times of the -ousi 
third-person plural (which none of us men- 
tions). Lastly, the challenge to the notion of 
pagan continuity presented by the recent dis- 
covery of the fifth-century church of St Peter at 
Kiparissos - like the caves at Pyrgos, it was 
found more recently than my travels - might be 
reappraised. 

It is hard to think of a more extraordinary 
region. On land, it is cut off from the- rest of 
Greece by the passes of the Taygetus, and 
Taenarus (or Matapan), its southernmost 
cape, is also, except for Andalusian Tarifa, the 
southernmost point of mainland Europe. It 
deviates in every way from the rest of Greece. 
The mountains and their inhabitants were such 
that the Turks, for most of their nominal suzer- 
ainty, preferred to rule the- region indirectly, or 
leave it alone. The author is particularly 
interesting about the successive Beys of the 
Mani, and Strabo and Pausanlas (in Peter 
Levi's translation, l hope: the Mani part was 
done on the spot) are now laid aside, and 
Leake and Pouqueville come forward. He de- 
scribes the evolution of mountain feudalism 
and the rough unlettered aristocracy that fos- 
tered it, recounting the clan feuds and the long- 
drawn-out wars in wlilch the local magnates, 
moudting their cannon on rival towers that 
cluster twice as thickly as those at San Gimig- 
nano, battered each other to bits at point-blank 
range. Revolt against the Turks and defence 
against their punitive sweeps were the only 
things which could unite them, and it was the 
Maniats who struck the first blow in the Greek 
War of Independence. Death was lamented in 
elaborate meMcal keening; the author is an 
'assiduous collector and a deft translator of the 
scanning dirges which accompany Maniat 
funerals to this day. Old ballads and satiric 
chronicles in verse are conveyed into similar 
English metres, to which he has added a spir- 
ited rendering of Leconte do Lisle’s tribute to 
the family of Petrobey - “Lea Mavromichalfts, 
les aigles du vieux Magne”, whose tower at 
Tzimova was studded with the skulls of bias- ■ 
pheming Turks. We survey , the empty crag-. 


perched honeycomb of Vatheia and the cave- 
riddled cliffs of Me zap o, pirates' and wreckers’ 
strongholds both: “In Mezapo you are un- 
comfortably conscious of an enormous depth 
of sea beneath you ... in which the water 
turns black and a gentle swell pulsates with the 
dull, rhythmic echo of a subterranean heart- 
beat ... a place where the monstrous world of 
Greek mythology must come alive." 

I had just written those words when a lean 
and bearded figure stalked into the room. It 
was the Argonaut Tim Severin. who, a couple 
of years ago, built a replica of the Argo without 
a single metal nail, and then, with only canvas 
and a crew of oarsmen, sailed her to Chalcis 
and back. Now, retracing the Odyssey and 
scouring the shores of Crete for the Cyclops' 
cave, he has turned north and dropped anchor 
in the chasm of Mezapo, some miles down (he 
coast from here: "I'm convinced Mezapo is the 
abode of the Laestrygoniansf”; and, as I write, 
his square-rigged vessel with its Mycenaean 
head on the sail, is crossing the gulf in the 
evening wind, bound for sandy Pylos and 
Ithaca. 

It is the number, the originality and the 
beauty of the Deep Mani’s churches that fire 
the deepest passions of the author, nobly 
backed by the dead-eye camera of his compan- 
ion. Their neglect enrages him, and rightly: 
“After seeing these lovely things, the walk 
back will be quicker, because you will be trying 
to work off your indignation at the criminal 
neglect. . . Every day another tile moults, 
another square of frescoed plaster falls away. 
Thank heavens, there are many stilt to 
see, vertiginous hermitages, churches 
large and small, near Cape Grosso, on the 
Katopangi at rock-choked Boularid and in a 
score of valleys and clefts. Iconography, 
hagiology and Holy Writ come into play. We 
follow Mr Greenhalgh into rare Iconoclast 
precincts, then back to the nrmy of Saints and 
Martyrs as they emerge from their twelfth- 
century shadows. Here, in Trisdkkla, is one of . 
the hard-riding SS Theodores: "The midnight 
blue of the background throws the prancing 
horse and its gorgeous rider into dramatic 
relief- the horse in white, the saint with golden 
halo and breastplate, clothes of red and blue 
and a star-spangled cloak that merges imper- 
ceptibly with the Milky Way into, a night sky of ; 
infinite depth.” 

A City in the Mind: Sydney - imagined by its 
writers, edited by Patricia Holt (131pp. Allen 
and Unwin. £11.95. 0 86861 127 1), is an 
anthology of extracts - or concentrates - from 
twenty-eight works of fiction or autobiog- 
raphy, by thirty writers (two are collaborators), 
relating to Sydney. They range in date from 
Ada Cambridge's novel A Marked Man (1891) 
to Peter Carris’s The Dying Trade (1980), and 
each passage is illustrated with a near-contem- 
porary scene of the city's waterways, streets, 
railways, shores, or suburbs. The editor sup- 
plies a brief biography and photograph of each 
of the authors, who include also Louise Mack, 
Christina Stead, Norman - and Jack, and Rose 
- Lindsay, “Seaforth Mackenzie” and Shirley 
. Hazzard. 


New Books for 
Theatre Enthusiasts 


Plays In Review 

British Dramaandthe 
Critics 1956-1980 • . 

Edited by Gareth and Barbara Lloyd Evans 
This selection of the most lively and interesting 
firat night reviews of outstanding new British • 
plays of the period provides not onfya telling ■ 

. cormientaiy on individual plays and ... . 

developments in the theatre, but also Illuminates 
, the Interaction between theatre and th^sodety 
itjj reflecting, arid the ways iri which the'art of 
‘ theatre criticism has changed and developed.- 
With an erientied Introduction assessing the ' . 
period and short Ihtfoductforis to eachyeacthls • 

' book provides Essential rriaterlal for students of 
• . drama andtheatre. 

•: £14,95 H6 £795 ' Pb 256pp Justpubllshed 


The Punch and Judy Show 

Hlstoiy Tradition and Meaning 

RobertLeach 

. This Is the firstever comprehensive history of (he 
■ English national puppet show With a wealth of 
piODrialiliu^tionartf ^ . 

ovyn research, the author examines theniary . 
different Influences that combined to create the 
central f\inch and Jtxfytradttion. and relates it 
: throughout to changing social and political 
. conditions. Healtoevoltestheardirouslivesof 
the punchmen, analyses the dramatic structure 
and effects' bf the show and attempts to explain 
why it has survived with undlminJshed vitallly fbr 
some 200 years. 

• £14.95 Hb . I92pp I45illus Justpubllshed 
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At the Etruscan banquet 


Oswyn Murray 


!;i:S i 


Italy today is far more Etruscan in its pulse than 
Roman; and will always be so. The Etruscan element 
is like the grass of the field and the sprouting of the 
corn in Italy; it will always be so. Why try to revert to 
the Latin-Roman mechanism and suppression? 


These words of D. H. Lawrence were written 
in the Fascist period in a village now remem- 
bered only as the name of a lay-by on the 
Rome-to-Florence autostrada which towers 
above it; Lawrence would have appreciated 
the symbolism of the Roman imperial road 
stamping across his treasured Tuscan valley. 
He would also have understood the regional 
pride that lies behind (he declaration that this is 
the Year of the Etruscans, 

The Progetto Etruschi is a typically Italian 
mixture of politics. Local patriotism and high 
scholarship. The region of Tuscany and most of 
the towns within it were until this year con- 
trolled by the Communists, necessarily' engaged 
In amiable competition with the central coalition 
government: in a society where most intellec- 
tuals and academics are left-wing, culture has 
been one of the chief areas to benefit from this 
confrontation. No one grudges it this position; 
a situation where three out of the four main 
state museums in Rome have been for some 
years “temporarily closed” on a variety of pre- 
texts, and where the state spends only 0.21 per 
cent of its budget on culture - the chief main- 
stay of its major industry, tourism -can only be 
alleviated by that spirit of “historical com- 
promise” (the Italian for common sense) which 
makes Italy the most politically civilized of all 
European countries. 

Far more important than the frustration of 
tourists is the frustration of museum staff, who 
see their lives wasting away behind locked 
doors. The special exhibition has been de- 
veloped as a means of releasing these tensions 
and demonstrating to the public and to the 
scientific world those skills which can no longer 
find expression within the normal structures. 
This year, in the city of Rome itself, some five 
or six major archaeological exhibitions have 
served as vehicles for the presentation of new 
results; the catalogues of those exhibitions are 
often important works of scholarship, and the 
only place where new (and old) material is 
published. No secret is made of the fact that the 
special exhibition is a way of obtaining funds, 
which are of course far more readily available 
for prestige projects than for normal restora- 
tion or recurrent expenditure. Such funds can 
then be used to meet particular museum needs: • 
one of the declared aims of the Etruscan pro- 
ject is to finance the reopening of at least a part 
of the Archaeological Museum at Florence, 
largely closed since the floods of 1966; and six 
other towns involved In the project have used it 
to open or refurbish, new museum space. Such 
a special manifestation can also be seen as an* 
occasion for tapping private fu nds: the Irony of 
a Communist assessore accepting! funds from 
the great banks and insurance companies of 
Tuscany, and from an organization like Flat, 
has not escaped notice. But this too is part of 
that specifically Italian spirit of compromise 
and realism. 

Such political and economic constraints have 
given the project a distinctively populist, even 
commercial character. The banners with 
, . Buonglomo Etruschi, the T-shirts and the but- 
.. tons are not in the best of taste; nor is the rather 
appalling modem section of the exhibition eh*.v 
titled Fortune degU Etruschl ia the Spedale 
degli Innocent! at Florence, where Omar 
Calabrese has collected together all the most 
kitsch objects he could find (including such , 
deservedly unknown films as Murder in the. 
Etruscan Cemetery), in i mistaken effort to de- 
monstrate the existence of a popular myth of 
. the Etruscans. Such dn approach has, however; 

■■ Succeeded in creating an enormous generaUn- 
. forest in the project, as the' large crowds of 
Italian visitors to exhibitions, tmtseumsarjd 
sifesdeifionstrate. The 'project consists of far; 
mbrd than aseries of nine exhi bit ions hejd In. . ! 
twelve different / to>vns: ; the exhibitions fire . 

• : scattered/ throughout .Tuscany, in Order to; 
encourage visitors tq; v explore related ! : 
museums find rites, in accordance! with a plan' 
laid out irithe,officiei guide. Half the pleasure : 

. to be ! derived from the project lies In following 1 
; these; itineraries through the - small towns Of.; 

.Tnschny. V:"‘. '!• i . ' 


The political and administrative background 
is responsible for two basic weaknesses. The 
most obvious of these has caused the 
“ archaeologists involved considerable prob- 
s lems. The region of Toscana which has organ- 
> ized the project covers only part of even the 
heartland of ancient Etruria, which once ex- 
i tended from the mouth of the Po to the bay of 
Naples: a complete coverage of Etruscan civi- 
lization would have needed the joint collabora- 
i tion of five other regions. The most important 
I of these is of course Lazio, which includes the 
whole of south Etruria . Much has been done at 
the personal level to overcome this problem: 
finds from some recent sites outside Toscana 
such as Acquarossa are fully displayed, and 
many major objects have been lent; one ex- 
hibition has been mounted at Perugia in 
Umbria. But there remains something strange 
about an Etruscan occasion which effectively 
omits the two most important Etruscan funer- 
ary sites. Tarquinia and Cerveteri, and the best 
Etruscan museum of all, the Villa Giulia in 
Rome. There is indeed talk of a second Year of 
the Etruscans, to be centred this time on south 
Etruria and Campania. 

A tendency to make a virtue out of this 
defect is perhaps visible in the emphasis placed 
on the Etruscans as forerunners of a modern 
region which was not defined before the Grand 
Duchy of the sixteenth century. Perhaps such 
patriotism is responsible for the fact that, 
despite the patronage of the Council of 
Europe, the project has ended up as a purely 
Italian one. The decision not to publish the 
magnificent catalogues in several languages is 
understandable; but no help at all is given to 
the foreign visitor. All publicity material and 
all exhibition labels are in Italian, even for 
excavations carried out by American and 
Swedish teams: only the computer program- 
med to translate your name into Etruscan 
recognizes that half the visitors to the exhibi- 
tions are English or German-speaking. A 
project designed to diversify tourism in the 
area has ended by excluding the tourist. 

These questions relate only indirectly to the 
scientific aims which the archaeologists have 
set themselves, to present an up-to-date inter- 
pretation of Etruscan civilization in all its com- 
plexity, and in particular to demonstrate that 
the “mystery of the Etruscans” po longer ex- 
ists. Traditionally that mystery has been com- 
posed of three elements, the origins of the 
Etruscans, the decipherment of thei r language , 
and their apparent obsession with death and 
the afterlife. The main exhibition in Florence, 
Clviltd degli Etruschi, is organized around a 
more modern triad of concept^: acculturation, 
urbanization and dcstructuration. 

Etruscan culture; descends from the earlier. 
Villanoyan culture pf central Italy; the Etrus- 
cans are nb longer exotic immigrants from the 
East. The development from village to urban 
settlement Is traced In the first section of the 
exhibition. In which groups of finds are dis- 
played separately, instead of being arranged by 
type; the result is a vivid impression, partlcu- 
. iariy from, the tomb material, of a society,- 
, already rich in metal arid concerned to bury 
yritlithe dead the objects rif daily life, becom- 
ing steadily richer and exhibiting ever clearer 
signs of social differentiation. As early as the ■ 
ninth century many aspects of their housing 
, arid the implements used In daily life can be 
discerned, and the first contacts with a wider 
, r ,;Med(fopaijeau world qpp?ar, jn relations with ; 

the Nuiagic fcji|tU]te“;'of Sardinia and with 
• Geonletric-'Greece. The crycisd Btep.from Vll- i 
lanovan to Etruscan 'culture Occurs in the 
eighth century; and the important new element . ' 
..is theest abl ishin$ntofja. Greek trading-post on ■ ■ 
: the island of IsChiai preek traders offered the 
cultural models for an arisfocratic way of life in ; ; 

• exchange, for thernefois which their own war- ' 
V rior a fistpcracy required. . ; '•! , ’■ 

; Etruscan culture was created ifroip this pro* ■' 
cess of accqlhlration or a^mUatiqri ot Gr^fc; 
models, which aocom^ohied .an^perhapspro-,,' 
■ : voked the emergence ;bf tjin Etruscan prjnceiy .i 
Culture. It waS (rpm i ttie Greeks (and later the*; 

. Phoenicians) that, the Etri^canis imported tjpt’ 
only: the ariefacts and.te.^piques which cfe-i; 
ated their artistic traditions.; but also the, social' 
•customs which theywereintehdedtoseryclfor^ 
it was how. that the vine was;inriOduced. to/ ; 
Italy, together! with ; the Greek, drinking cus-.; 1 - 


differences are apparent: burial customs re- 
main distinct, using Greek forms to preserve 
native customs; and the Etrusain banquet, 
both before and after death, differed from the 
Greek in being as much concerned with food 
and cooking utensils ns with drink; it was also 
based on a different type of social unit, for it 
included women as well as men in the feasting 
group, whereas the Greek symposion was 
essentially a male activity. 

The exhibition at Siena, Case e Paluzzi 
d' Etruria, explores this princely culture furth- 
er: Mario Torelli argues for a relationship be- 
tween the development of the Elruscnn house 
and the creation by a princely aristocracy of 
monumental architecture in the late seventh 
century, with buildings designed for residence 
and for group feasting. This interpretation of 
the buildings at Acquarossa and Murlo is con- 
troversial (others see them as religious com- 
plexes), but makes good sense of the largely 
secular character of the ninssivc terracotta de- 
corations, which arc the most dramatic recent 
discoveries in Etruria. Such an original social 
system also helps to explain the importance of 
great families with their clients throughout 
Etruscan history. 

The sixth and fifth centuries were an age of 
urbanization, prosperity and political expan- 
sion, through Rome and Latium to Campania, 
and northwards to the Po valley and the Adria- 
tic coast. This is the artistic centre of the exhibi- 
tion. for it was an age when Etruscan imports 
from Greece reached a height that caused the 
eighteenth century to believe that Greek pot- 
tery was in fact Etruscan (hence the name 
Etruria chosen for his factory by Josiah Wedg- 
wood), and when the Etruscans themselves 
could rival their Greek masters in metalwork, 
painted pottery and architectural terracotta. 
The recently excavated ports of Tarquinia and 
Cerveteri - Gravisca and Pyrgi - have revealed 
the cosmopolitan communities of merchants 
who served the Etruscan towns, and refuted 
the Greek tradition of the Etruscans as a nation 
of pirates. Developed Etruscan city culture 
shares many characteristics with Greek city 
culture: agriculture, trade and craftsmanship 
combined to make a prosperous urban com- 
munity; there was a similar tendency to limit 
personal display, especially in funeral con- 
texts; and complex political institutions, offices 
and titles emerged: it Is not surprising that 
Aristotle could write a treatise on the constitu- 
tions of the Etruscans. 

The exhibition mounted at Arezzo, Santuari 
d’ Etruria, shows the same tendencies in reli- 
gion. G. Colonna’s marvellously clear display 
of the different rituals and types of sanctuary 
In Etruria shows that places of worship, 
architectural forms, religious furniture and ox- 
voto offerings all belong to types of religious 
practice well established in Greece. Only 
Etruscan practices of divination suggest that 
beneath this surface similarity a distinctively 
Etruscan religion survived. 

The destruction of Veil by the Romans in 
395 was the beginning of the long process of 
destructuration; in political and military terms 
the Etruscan dties had ceased to exist as Inde- 


pendent powers by the time of the first Car 
(liaginiun War in the mid-third ccntufy.buta 
distinctive Etruscan culture continued to sur 
vive in some form until the end of the Romsji 
Republic. Hie standards of luxury still prevail, 
ing in the early part of this process are weB 
displayed at Florence; a fascinating pairoff, 
hihitions entitled Artigianato artistkoin Etrur 
iu, at Vol terra and Chiusi, follows the gradual 
decline in the alabaster and terracotta sar- 
cophagi of the period: initial high standards 
give way to forms of mass production and 
school workmanship which mnke it possible to 
trace Che organization of nn industry. As law- 
rcncc said, here “we do not look for fresh 
spontaneous works of art, any more than we do 
in modern memorial stones. The funerary arts 
arc always more or less commercial. The rich 
■nan orders his sarcophagus while he is still 
alive, and the monument-carver makes the 
work more or less elaborate, according to the 
price.” 

The harsher side of this process of destine- 
titration is the subject of the exhibition at 
Orbeteilo, Im romtmizzazione delP Etruria: 3 
territorio di Vulci, which follows the fortunes 
of the territory of one Etruscan town colonized 
by the Romans in the light of the exploration 
and excavations conducted by A. Carandini at 
the early imperial villa of Settefinesire. It is a 
display of all the modern techniques available 
to the archaeologist for the reading of a par- 
ticular site in its widest context, and for the 
writing of n new sort of history from 
archaeology. 

The justification of a project of this size lias 
in its invitation to sec a culture in all its stages 
and in die sort of depth that is not possible 
within die limits of u single exhibition. Here 
the Progetto Etruschi is wholly successful, and 
could serve as a model for projects equally 
ambitious, for instance on the Greek culture of 
south Italy, or even in ultima Thule - wbynota 
Year of the Roman Britons? Of course such an 
enterprise reflects the current state of play, and 
(at least by implication) points the way for- 
ward. There are good reasons why most of the 
recent advances in the study of the Etruscans 
have come from outside Toscana, fromexcava 1 
lions in Lazio and further south (and often, as, 
Torelli reminds us, from non-Itnlian excava- 
tions). But there is no good reason for ihe . 
continued weakness of Etruscology in inter- 
preting the material basis of Etruscail culture; 
outside Carandini’s work around Vultf it is 
hard to find any reference to agriculture, one 
main basis of Etruscau wealth; and the three 
exhibitions devoted to L‘ Etruria mlnentrkpK 
little more than accounts of small local digs. 
The catalogue seems to be unaware of the 
enormous amount of work done In Greece on 
the Lnurion mines, and In Spain; ll is even 
implied, coutrnry to all thut wo know of Hnclenl 
mines, that the labour force was free not stave. 
In general the various technologies that lie be- 
hind the artefacts are not well explained. , s 

The myth of the Etruscans has hod a long- 
life; the exhibition Fortrna degli Etflsd** ! 
Florence does not succeed In illuminating I* 
continued on page 960 
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Letters 

(August 9) outlining Nikita Struve’s suggestion capitalize on ft «t° U d haVC made n ° attem P t to 
,ha, Nabokov is ,hc author of J5ft5 ^ Subse ' 

Cocaine, and not Mark Uvi as claimed by k, ATai v 
C hervmskaya, I wrote to Nabokov’s sister YY, L AL « A ? UBi NSTE!N. 

Mme Hdfone Sikorski, asking her opinion on L dge Road ’ Hendon . London NW4. 

the Nabokov theory. She categorically denies i T r % /■ 

that her brother had anything to do with Novel lTl defence of Animals' 

with Cocaine and adds: “I musnif h D .,^ 40 


- - a ...in ,<tuvei mi HI Irt IS 

with Cocaine and adds: “I myself have never c- f 

read or seen this novel and do not recall any In a rep| y (Letters. August 9) to an 

conversation concerning Ageyev either with , L” k ? er of mine (August 2), Michael 
my family or friends. " Lockwood asks me to withdraw the suggestion 

Perhaps the case remains open? that he misrepresented certain facts about a 

FRANK WILLIAMS. nlT® 1 in hiS review of 

12 Fulwell Road, Teddington, Middlesex 1 d ^ °^ enCe °f^imals (June 7). 

^aaiesex. Lockwood’s reply now makes it clear that he 

Sir, - 1 feel I must take issue with the theory from t^hnn^nT^ 118 7 ,erial extracted 
expressed by Julian Graffy (Letters Aueust imnre«inn 0 ^' Un f°7 natel y- that was not the 
9), on the basis of Nikita Struve’s article in dn« nn g,V 2! by ? he onginal review and 
Vestnik RSKhD, that the true author^ of M* ™ ™ Up ° n CarefuI 

Ageyev’s Novel with Cocaine is in all probabil: experienre ^ in my 

ity Vladimir Nabokov. His faith in the trust- m’ * * ■ . S ? le pa,n ? t0 se P arate ex- 

worthiness of Struve’s argument does him no views m» & fiTf theil own P 2 1501131 
credit. Regardless of whether Lydia Chervin- suaeMtion of w’N t 1 ^ glad ‘° withdraw an y 

skaya is right in her claim that Ageyev was Mark Logwood fo by Mr 

Levi, one thing is certain after a comparison of Mr Lockwood’s reDlv also h^l i a u 

Ageyev’s text and Nabokov’s novels written in ^ Til ; ■ ^ p ; y so he, P s t0 cIanf y hls 

« -P to 1934: wKS accord l Hgh ts^Toall animal sh man 1 w ^ ^ n0, 
wntten by an author of talent, but that talent T if"* . b t on,y tosome . 

was of a completely different order from ^ C ' a 80 bo ds that ' anima * s of other 
NabokoVt. ’ fr0ra spenes have an 09““! right not to be tor- 

It is enough, actually, to look at the two , ,he, h ‘ VC J" T' Capacity t0 

extracts, one from Ageyev and one fromVhn h!! u 1 agree ' addm 8 ,he darincation 

sy^saBSssKaaf- 

Chtm th p tonepereshel “capacity to suffer" in other species. Lock- 

aor sucha tautolnou'n COr ^/- ° f ^ ussian ’ wood ’ s P os 'tion is that we should do so with 
this In the soa^ nf« *“ za Pf hi - All compassion. I agree wholeheartedly, provided 

Of conrsp P <!t ° f B S1 °? C paragra P h ‘ thflt compassion is informed by a clear view of 

NabuS ’ « trUVe “, ri8bt t0 identify a stron « ^ natural order. Y C,earv,6Wof 

Zte n f 1 rr r in N0V t WUh c The above caveat ira P“« that the discussion 
reacted ^ S^«H" a, ^ t - 0ffl J Hn “ inB must g° beyond the chimpanzee. We must con- 

' image rontainc^n revolv,n 8 door . «" Slder the full range of animal species, including 
SKiJSLr Bn E h S,nJVC aardvarks * turtles, octopi, clams and eveS 
author but fJ’^ b ° k ° V fi 8ures here not as sponges. How can we judge the degree of unil- 

Wo 0 f0 J R f te . r e,,ce in such d i s P arate animals, much less their 
CorahZ onginality. By the time Novel with capacity to suffer? Indeed, what do we mean 

I isS atfo^Tfour noveIs° V PUb ' by pf™*” M a biomedical research sci- 

, ur novels. entist deeply concerned about these questions, 

among THIS WEEK’S CONTRIBUTORS 

AU* * S lbe flU th° r °f An Introduction to Plato's Republic, 1981,' 

J.M C , B b !° 8rnphy ’ ■ was published In 1980. 

Sh»n rut? 8 PrQm: Collecte<i assays on the writer and hls art was published In 1983 . 

Skidmo™) of th0 pushed 

; l^frC reJg is a lecturer in French at the University of Sussex . 

C n^.5 rawf0rd ,s Proteaor of Ancient History at University College London. 

| tiln pjuTf ? aVls iS ,hC fluth orof Human Progress, 1984. 

I . “mwisSenlor Lecturer in Russian Studies at Brighton Polytechnic. 

» a,e8t colIecdon o f poems is Young Pobble's Guide to hls Tpes, published earlier this year. > 

. wlir ghFerm0r 8 A TtWofClft* was published In 1?77. ..... . ,i = 

is the author of 7?ie£vo/wf/ortq/)vKf^^ 

• ^ Iflhd’g first novel , Daybreak an d Different Mountain , was published last year. 

"Ropier HHcheog is Washington columnist for the Nation . 

S W*^ Ur ? U 18 fl research lecturer at Christ Church, Oxford. 

[ 1983 81 rcccnt h°°k ta The History Men: The historical profession in England since the 

| 83 Antiquarian bookseller in London. • i . 

[ Bt rfin'r,i is ^ arra8Wort b Professor of American History for 1984-5 at the University of Oxford. • 

[ ^‘-^^wofnerrtordCoHege, 0 ^. . ' . •>' 

[ be rT j 8 ^J^^*,^ icsin ^ ude 2 I<00 /- ac oll e cHon of fweitiswhieh^as published in 1983. 

\ h 8 ^ 9 ctober ' , ;, . r 

; ir^^^ CO \ flUthQr Roger Jonesot Raphael, 1983. | ' > ! ' ; • , 

“9oks include Heine's Jewish Cotyedy: 4 ttudyof his portraits of Jews and Judaism, 1983.' . ' ' 

cq-authored with Sidney Bloch, is Soviet Psychiatric Abuse: Hie shadow 
Wiuch was published last year. , . j. : . , 

f ^Vtacw^SiLit^ mm ^ ^ MarvellhfuS: Seven studies in his language and thought will be published next year. ■ 

.. . 

P.. I?77s‘“:. ^rofcssorofphilosophy at theUnfversIty Of California, Berkeley, and the author of Hume,\ , 

FrenfchLiteratufe at the University 6f Leeds. - ... ill 

■ Midsummer Night’s Dream: Text an'd performance was published in 1983. . j- T;. i ; ,;; 

"^4^ Cross was pubUshed in 1983. V i.' •' ''i ; !| 

is a Feiiowof Churciitll CnmhrirloA ■ * •' ■ ; I 


5r 1 need realistic guidance and straight talk from 
lo philosophers and ethicists about these ques- 
:o lions. I believe that my own intuitions are 
?- neither better nor necessarily worse than those 
of others who, like Michael Lockwood, are 
also deeply concerned with humane animal 
treatment. It is clearly time for serious dia- 
logue and not polemics. To the extent that the 
rather shrill tone of my first letter detracts from 
this goal, I apologize. 

n ROBERT E. BURKE. 

51 S e ^° r u/ Ne u 1 rOScience ’ 11 Du P° nl Circle NW. 

„ Suite 130. Washington DC 20036. 

a 

f New Zealand Poets 

e Sir, -It is very good to have a British writer and 

i not an expatriate New Zealander review New 
s Zealand books. The result, being unpredict- 
1 able, is more interesting. But there’s a danger 
1 °f errors, because only a little of what is pub- 
f |* shed >n New Zealand is readily available in 
Britain. One is grateful to Bernard O’Dono- 
1 ghue for his thoughtful review of seven books 
t of P? ems from New Zealand (July 5) and he 
r won t mind, I’m sure, if I correct a fact or two. 

It's obvious he has glanced through my New 
i Zealand essays, In the Glass Case, and read at 
t least some of an essay called "For the Hulk of 
the World’s Between”, because he quotes from 
it a long-out-of-print couplet of Louis John- 
son’s. It must be this essay which leads him to 
i report that, in New Zealand, “whether the 
i romantic, elemental poetry of Allen Curnow 
or the ‘universal suburban school’ of Louis 
Johnson (as C. K. Stead called it) should be 
followed, is discussed as a matter of great 
urgency”. This is an odd description of a de- 
bate which was really about Curnow’s criteria 
as critic and anthologist of New Zealand poet- 
ty. But more to the point, it is an argument that 
has long since vanished and been replaced by 
others. Cumow’sown poetry has changed radi- 
cally in recent years. Johnson has lived many 
years abroad, and only recently returned. 
There have been new critics, new anthologies, 
new poets. As the index of In the Glass Case 
makes clear, tliat essay from which O’Dono- 
gbue derives his impression of the New 

FIFTY YEARS O N 

The following extracts ant taken from a review 
of Elizabeth Bowen’s The House in Paris, 
which appeared in the TLS of August 29, 1935 • 

With her intricate skill and her accurate, 
staccato touch, the author gradually leads the 
reader into the heart of the matter, the elderly 
woman’s passion for a young man who was her 
intellectual mate but could only be that, her 
jealous forming of him, her encouragement of 
his ambitions, her disappointment that he 
should be content to marry the humble woman 
who would make life easy for him , her uncanny 
knowledge of Knren’s passion and her ruthless 
use of it. . . . Miss Bowen’s annotation oF 
person and circumstance ... reaches an 
extraordinary virtuosity, which is occasionally 

AUTHOR, AUTHO R ^ J 

Competition No 241 ' r !' : "( 

Readers are : Invited to Identify the sources of the 1 
three quotations which follow and to send us the 
answers so that they reach this office not later than j 

September 2?. A prize of £20 fa offered for the first 1 
correct set of answers opened on that date , or foiling t 

that the most nearly correct - in which case inspired t 

guesswork will also be taken into consideration. r 
Entries, marked “Author, Author 241” on the a 
envelope, should he addressed to the Editor, The - c 
Times Literary Supplement , Priory House, St John's • s 
Lane, London LCIM 4BX. The solution and results si 
wllTappeaf on October 4.. . . s 


Zealand literary scene was written almost a 
quarter of a century ago, and is now only of 
historical interest. 

And while I'm writing: Lauds Edmond, 
whom O Donoghue describes as “a poet of a 
younger generation", is eight years my senior. 
Like Louis Johnson, she was born in 1924. 

C. K. STEAD. 

Department of English, University of Auckland. Pri- 
vate Bag, Auckland, New Zealand. 

Akkadian Origins 

Sir - In her review (July 26) of F. A. Roach's 
Cultivated Fruits of Britain Jane Grigson 
repeats the author’s claim of an Akkadian 
origin of the word “cherry". Alas, this “link of 
twenty-eight centuries between us and the 
gardeners of Mesopotamia” does not exist 
Roach depends on R. Campbell Thompson’s 
AJMchonay of Assyrian Botany (London, 
1949), but the connection asserted there 
between Akkadian karshu, Latin cerasus/etc, 
has long been disproved, and the Akkadian 
word^ which has cognates in Arabic, Aramaic 
and Hebrew, refers to something much humb- 
ler than the cherry, the lowly leek. 

WILLIAM L. MORAN. 

Department of Near Eastern Languages and Civiliz- 
ations, Harvard University, 6 Divinity Avenue, 
Cambridge, Massachusetts 02138. 

7 L a Buona Figliuola' 

S l r ’ J C, . early °P inions w iU differ as to the value 
oF the "intrusion of masked commedia dell'arte 
characters ’ in the Buxton Festival production 
of La buona figiiuola. My own view is that it 
was misconceived. But Wilfred Mellere (Com- 
mentary, August 16) ought to have realized 
that by no stretch of the imagination could the 
device have been Goldoni's own. One glance 
at the libretto would have told him that. The 
finger of suspicion must point, rather, at the 
producer, John Dexter. 

PETER RINK. 

Department of Italian , Royal Holloway and Bedford 
New College, Egham Hill, Egham. Surrey. 


fatiguing, since it never provides a pdint of 
rest. Every scene, every smell must be ren- 
dered in short, bright phrases, composed like 
an artful bouquet of fioweis. Nevertheless, it is 
a compelling story, inspired with a deep insight 
into human nature that makes the portraits of 
Max, Karen, Leopold and Madame Fisher 
memorable. In the art with which this story, to 
which summary description does far less than 
justice , is presented there is nothing that could 
justly be criticized, at all events without an • 
analysis as profound as Miss Bowen's. Her 
intuition Is complete, her power undeniable, 
her sense of social differences - witness the 
character of conventional Miss Michaelis - 
extremely sensitive; but the case she has 
chosen is, perhaps, more curibus than im- 
pressive. 


I Tjie story' fa familiar . . 

, Evgfybody knows It 'well ; . ' 

But :dq other enchanted people feel as nervous 
As I do? The stories do not tell. „. , ' ' 

' 2 She let lier golden ball fall down the wejl . 

And begged the cold frog to. retrieve it; 

’ F°r Which she' kissed his ugly, gaping mouth - 
Indeed, he. could Scarce believe it. 

■3 Fnp&has no nerves,-.', .... , ' 

■Frog;i$-as old as.a cockroach. ■ [' 

■Frog fa my father’s genitals. 

1 Frog is o njal formed dodrknob. " 

Frog fa a soft bag of green. • 


Competition No 237 
Winner: Margaret Gower 

Answer?.' 

1 . 1 " the Hit 'place, (he principles of literary 
criticism, though equally fixed with those on which 
the chemist and the surgeon proceed, are bv no 
means equally recognized. Men are rarely able to 
assign a reason for their approbation or. dislike on 
questions o{ taste;, and therefore -they willingly 
submit to any guide who baldly asserts his claim to 
superior .discernment. 

■ Thomas Babington Macaulay, “On the Roval 
Socfoty of Literature". • f 

2 Since the publication bf his first: book he had 
avoided as far as posslble all knowledge of what the 
critics bad to say about him; his nervous tempera- 
ment -could I not bear the agitation of reading these 
remarks, which, howeverinept, define an author and 

themselves * mmy people inca P“ble gf judging fpr 
Oeorgc Gissing, New Grub Street, chapter 16. 

3 Criticism is not only medicinally salutaryi it has 
positive popular attractions in Its cruelty, its glad- 
laiorship, and the gratification given to envy by its 
attacks on the great , nnd to enthusiasm by its praises 

Bernard Shaw, Preface to Plays Unplea^rT 
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Signs and signified 
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Duncan Macmillan 

Treasures of Fyvie 

Scottish National Portrait Gallery, until 
September 29 


At the age of six Alexander Leith walked from 
his home to nearby Fyvie Castle, knocked on 
the door and announced to the servant who 
opened it that he had come to see Fyvie as he 
intended one day to live there. Alexander 
Forbes-Leith, as he became known, emigrated 
to America, married an heiress and rose to 
become the head of what was at the time the 
world's largest company, the Illinois Steel Co. 
and so when in 1889 Fyvie Castle was put up for 
sale he was in a position to fulfil his childhood 
ambition. Fyvie is one of the greatest houses of 
its kind in Scotland, a masterpiece of Scottish 
Baronial which Forbes-Leith restored and fil- 
led with treasures that match the collections 
made in America at the same time, collections 
like those of Huntington in California or Taft 
in Cincinnati. Fyvie Castle is now owned by the 
National Trust for Scotland and the collection 
is on view prior to its opening to the public next 

year. . 

When he bought Fyvie, Forbes-Leith was 
following the prompting of an ancient family 
connection with the house. Unlike his Amer- 
ican contemporaries, he was in a position to 
buy portraits of genuine ancestors. Some of 
these were already in the house which he 
bought with its contents. Otheis were among 
his most important purchases. 

The magnificent full-length portrait of 
General William Gordon of Fyvie, painted in 
Rome by Pompeo Batoni in 1766, must have 
been at Fyvie and is by far the most notable of 
the pictures with that claim. The General, 
posed against a distant view of the Colosseum; 
is wearing a spectacular version of highland 
dress, reinterpreted in the manner of a Roman 
toga and apparently made of tartan silk. (Its 
Baroque opulence must have astonished the 
General’s simpler neighbours at Fyvie.) With 
this as a starting point and following the 
current fashion for the eighteenth century, 
Forbes-Leith concentrated on portraits. His 
fittest Gainsborough was sold during a lean 
time in the steel business , but English portrait- 
ure is Still well represented with good painting 
' by Reynolds, Romney, Gainsborough and 
Lawrence. There ate also particularly fine 
paintings by Dance, Opte arid Hoppner and a 
beautiful self-portrait by i Elizabeth Vig6e Le- 
brun. Good 1 though these pictures are, how- 
ever, they fade beside the cumulative impact of 
no less than thirteen Raeburns (including two 
copies after other artists) which are the hearl of 
the collection. - • 

Raeburn js well represented in the American. ; 
collections that parallel this one, but none can 
match the range and importance of the pictures 
here. Two early paintings, for 'example, 
Charles Gordon of Buthlaw and his wife, 
Christian Forbes which may be' family por- 
traits, are important in. our understanding of 
Raeburd for they are apparently securely 
, dated 1790, yet qre still Very tentative. This ' 
... seems to qbrifirm that Raeburn cannot J%e; 

: begun to practise seriously as' a paii}ter ini^rge, ; 
. as opposed to a miniaturist , before his return 
i from Italy in 1786. Two late paintings oh the 
other hand confirm that he was much influ- 
enced by Rembrandt at; the end of his life. In 
. ' ione of theijii a touching portrait of an old man , 

■ John Stirling of fcippepdavie,. with his young 
daughter-j Stirling must have bedn over seven- 
. ty When the picture was painted, while she-was 
only eight pr nine - wtqaij see by the- warmth 

t.'.'X'-J.'ii,,' nftVa viinliirA Vtnui this thfilipndft 


ing to Dugald Stewart, Reid's pupil and inter- 
preter, and also Raeburn's friend, the painting 
was “generally ranked among the happiest per- 
formances of the artist”. It is a remarkable 
study of age, concentrated and peculiarly in- 
tense. Raeburn clearly gave his very best atten- 
tion to the picture as lie did two years later to its 
companions in the exhibition, the portraits of 
G regory himself and of his young wife. Indeed 
in the portrait of Mrs Gregory, radiant in a 
white dress and green sash, Raeburn surpassed 
himself and created one of his freshest and 
loveliest paintings. 

The reason for the exceptional quality of 
these three pictures seems to lie both in 
Raeburn's own indebtedness to the ideas of 
Thomas Reid and in Gregory's role, together 
with Dugald Stewart, as intermediary between 
himself and the thought of the philosopher. 
The key element in Reid's philosophy, as Stew- 
art identified it, was his theory of perception. 
According to Stewart. Reid was the first to 
argue that no ideas intervene in our perception 
of the world, thus disposing of the last vestige 
of idealism in the philosophy of Hume. In- 
stead. we perceive directly, reading a language 
of signs that the world presents to us. Like 
spoken language, these signs bear no necessary 
resemblance to what we understand by them. 
Nor do we need to pay any attention to their 
form or constitution. Only the painter, says 
Reid, needs to analyse this language of visible 
signs and even for him the principal effort is to 
separate the sign from the thing signified. “If 
he could fix the visible appearance of objects 
without confounding it with the things signified 
by that appearance , it would be as easy for him 
to paint from the life as it would be to paint 
from a copy.” According to Reid, therefore, 
we should read the work of a painter just as we 
read the visible world in a language of signs 
uncluttered by ideas: the implications for later 
nineteenth-century painting are obvious. The 
analogy between Manet and Raeburn, so 
apparent in the portrait of Mrs Gregory, can no 
longer be a coincidence. Raeburn, like Manet, 
was painting for his friend Gregory in a way 
that demonstrated the freedom of the per- 
ceived from the known. He does not infer 
structures that are not visible. He records pat- 
terns of tone and colour and leaves it to us to 
infer continuities of shape or contour. Perhaps 
best of all, painting Mrs Gregory, he paints her 
for herself, as she was, ignoring all the conven- 
tions of ideal beauty in a direct and unqualified 
response to the physical facts of individuality. 

No matter how lean times became in the 
steel industry, Forbes-Leith would not part 
with any of these three pictures for any price. 
He was right . Now, with their setting at Fyvie, 
they have become a public treasure of out- 
standing; merit. 


Snuff and stuff 

Grevel Lindop 

Thomas DeQuincey: An English Opium-Eater, 
1785-1859 

Grasmere and Wordsworth Museum, 

Grasmere, Cumbria, until Oct ober 31 

Thomas De Quincey is the most verbal, the 
most textual of visionaries. A supreme ex- 
ponent of pictorial, emblematic prose, he re- 
mains obstinately embedded in the written 
word, and the central challenge for un exhibi- 
tion on his life and work is that of finding 
relevant and illuminating visual materials. 

This major bicentenary exhibition sur- 
mounts the problem effectively by placing De 
Quincey in context: exploring the medical and 
cultural settings of his addiction, the likely 
sources of his "dream” imagery, and the 
people and places he knew, from Wordsworth 
to the Ladies of Llangollen, from Manchester 
Grammar School to the London opera house, 
where an opium-primed De Quincey would 
wait “in shivering anticipation” for the thrilling 
voice of his favourite soprano, Josephina 
Grassini. 

Entrance to the exhibition is through an 
antechamber filled with Piranesi’s Careen 
d'Invenzione engravings and the strains of 
Handel's 1727 Coronation Anthems - works 
which, in Confessions of an English Opium 
Eater, typify the depths and heights of opium 
experience and which here generate an extra- 
ordinary audio-visual counterpoint. This in- 
spired prologue leads rather bafflingly into the 
museum's permanent exhibition on Words- 
worth and the Lake District , but in due course 
a dark doorway opens onto a “sculptural en- 
vironment” created by a group of artists. Wel- 
fare State International, illustrating De Quin- 
cey’s “Pains of Opium” with eerie, translucent 
mobiles and a grotesque papier-mQchi 
menagerie of monkeys, parakeets and croco- 
diles, through which stairs lead down to the 
main body of the exhibition. 

The section on “Contexts for Opium" is 
especially rich, approaching De Quincey’s 
addiction from several angles. The drug's 
availability in the early nineteenth century is 
symbolized by a Yorkshire chemist’s account- 
book, noting sales of Black Tea, coffee, cigars 
and a “Bottle Tinct. opii”: there is a medicine- 
chest with forty doll’s-house-sized drawers and 
a row of little bottles, one full of laudanum; 
small glass phials hold the popular “Lancaster 
Black Drop”, a concoction of opium, sugar 
candy and spices. Cartoons and textbooks dis- 
play medical controversy over the therapeutic 
value of opium and the cultural status of drug 
use in the wider sense is dramatized by displays 
on contemporary indulgence in alcohol, tobac- 
co, snuff; nitrous oxide and other substances. 


Jonathon Brown 

Art In Paris 1900-1960 

Scottish National Gallery of Modern Art, until 
. September 22' /' . ^ ; f 

’ • Colour since Matisse ; ■;! I , - 

1 Roy ^Scottish Acad&rTiy, until September 21. 


aitu itkftuuui I*-/ v * ■■ ■ . ■ 

; was dn a real infinity between the lwo 
arfists. There are alsp.two yery distinguished 
male portraits of George Bell and of! Alexan- 
der Edgar, from Raeburn's middle yearsjbut 
the central g*oup m the exhibition consists of 
three portraits of unique importance. These 
are. bf the philosopher Tfiomas Reid, of his 
cousin, 'Df J Alines,, Gregory, and of Gregory,?, 
wife, Isabella McLeod. ‘ . 

Gregory''£Xjmmi^iOnerii Raebutn to paint 
Reid's bdrtrdit in 1796 a ftw wepks before Ure 


doing' justice to ' its: title, but bad they, -been 
combined something more .substantial Aright 
have' been achieved. In, the Gallery of Modem 
Art,; ai selehtion has , been ma<? e hpuf the 
permanent collection, ip match ‘the Festival!?: 
French theme.Anyoneexppctinga thorbiigh-.', 

■ going. Historical exp^3mon(a5tbbughifbrex-- 
ample „ there really had beeh a fechpol o’f Paria) 

■' will be disappointed; fajd&li h^qnr^aSqnabie; 

; expectation under the dreunist Ahres. Despite 
: the peadty grey walls, which swallow jail Hut jftK ” 
most gaudy aft, Art ftf 'rtrfcjjwMSWi 
. tains a varied and busy. di splay of ; pictures 1^ 
. eycry ; medium, . that testifies to the perrfianetjt.; 
. collection’s good balpnc?. ^ 

We a little udsleadiUg. isInc^othpire'^ tfre^sofon: 
pieces that dale frqm 

recent item ii thewtitai^ Of. 

; ^a> musketeer, painted by Pi^sb lii 


gives the show an oddly open-ended quality 
that silently expresses a long and still vigorous 
tradition. 

There is no such vitality in the more deliber- 
ate and ambitious show collected specially for 
; the Festival, which has the: wholly misleading 
y title ColaurslnceMalisse. Matisse Is scarcely 
. represented, and is not presented as a genius of 
;■ colour. Five pictures do duty for five decades 
r . arid, . for : all : their welcoming characteristics, 
tbey.do not put colour to rise as resourcefully as 
do his Joz? cut-outs in the other exhibition. If 
. Matisse is worthy of beirig used as a start ing- 
Jioint,' then lie purely iftU?.t be given space. 
More spWifically, riot enough is made of his 
several uses of colour as symbol, apd colour as 
(tpbrelyj an evocative requirement in more 1 
,! natmalishcdepi^ioni They are both too flini- 
.’ ; sily demonstrated . The insistence upon colour 
as: the, theme ofthe.sho^meanSthatthecuil-, 


.: ! ?This |s all the more q ShaWe becauSe o! the 


iwpAe still’that it is if 
id by.the inpltision. of a 


Sonic of the most bizarre exhibits include: a 
statuette of a I’eruvian god chewing coca; a 
European smoking-set including a realistic life- 
size ivory linger for tamping pipe-tobacco; a 
massively elaborate brass-mounted Chinese 
tobacco (or opium?) pipe of grotesquely 
knobbed black wood. Only tenuously related 
to De Ouinccy. these objects build up a sense 
of (lie slightly ominous ritual which tends to 
surround drug use in the most diverse cultures, 
and which finds its way so powerfully intoDe 
Quincey’s prose. 

The imagery of the prose, and of the 
“dreams" themselves, is closely bound up with 
fearful, fascinated, contemporary attitudes to 
the Orient. These are typified by bizarre 
mythological plates from Maurice’s History of 
Hindustan ( 1789), and by luridly coloured car- 
toons from the Satirist or Monthly Meteor 
mocking the fashion for "Egyptian” furniture 
design, with tables in the form of monkeys and 
bats, a crocodile armchair and other monstros- 
ities which neatly parallel the animated, claw- 
footctl furniture of De Quincey’s nightmares. 

None the less, texts remain central to the 
presentation, and they arc here in abundance 
and variety: pugnacious addresses from the 
1818 elections which launched De Quincey os a 
political journalist; an Edinburgh arrestment 
for debt giving De Quincey’s quirky alias, 'T. 
E. Manners Ellis”; several important unpub- 
lished literary manuscripts; and letters in plen- 
ty, to his sisters, to the Wordsworths, to his 
publishers - the most pathetic a tiny comer of 
paper sent to the editor of Tail's Magazine in 
the 1830s and reading “My hand is so cold I 
cannot guide a pen. Will you let me have 15s." 
(Tantalizingly, another scrap, also to Tait, 
promises proof of the 1838 essays on Words- 
worth but adds "for God’s snke, throw out the 
account of Ws quarrel with his sister . It will do 
mischief to everybody”.) 

Like Dc Quincey’s own work, the exhibition 
demands and rewards close reading; Indeed, its 
careful engagement with the intricacies of his 
life and limes will moke it difficult at some 
[joints for the uninitiated to find the overall 
pattern. A few larger and plainer captions 
might usefully have been added as guides 

through the labyrinth. But for anyone who has 

an outline knowledge of Dc Quincey's life, or 
has read Confessions of an English Oplutn ca- 
ter, it succeeds beyond expectation, offering a 
feast of detail, enlightening, unexpecie ■ 
weird and beautiful. - 

Robert Woof's fine catalogue Lfjf 

Quincey: An English Opium-Eater 1785-1<V • 
£4.95. 0 9510616 0 7) is itself an impoiiani 

contribution to De Quincey studies; felu« 2 
dents will need to consult it. The exhibition 
be at Grasmere until October 31, b|'“ fl . 
National Library of Scotlnnd from Novem 
16 to January 31 , 1986. 


■ pressure that was brought to bear upon 
by the other, more urgent scrutinies ths 

so learnt his most lusting lessons as ^ 
vldual mysteries of colour; lessons t|g , 
Cubism Itself) were never to fall hin V. J 0 f a 
years. Not for nothing does a Pichsso w 
woirian, dated 1961, reveal by l ar . 

- unobtrusively knowing use of colourhy’j: ^ 
a use that cannot be separated fr ° ^ 
draughtsmanship, but the question ot 
manship is not in the thinking * 3e ^- n , the 
since Matisse. This is even stranger _ ^ 
interesting influences, visible - . e _ 

announced; are those of Dufy upon h ^ 
-and of Matisse upon Alain Cl6men ^ 

■ do with the moods and energies « , • , 

V ; shape. ' : ..; was doing- 

At least Dufy knew what he. V ^ 

: . (There is only one of his paintings . ^ 
He knew also that fabric is fabric, an . 

•' i er wallpaper; most of the living arus^ ^ 
included here look dated, overbi io^ versatility,; 

petitive. Their.eolour noloriger has " ^ 

. and, if onylblng, this show does 
: advertently to lay the blame for that d 

of draughte^nship/The catalogu . yj».. 

Y. flower^ and unhelpful essays A he 

h lend inadVertant; explanations to ^ 

:i didke, garish and unengaging pictw®*^ _ 
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Becoming one of the gang 


Frances Spalding 

Edward Burra 

Hayward Gallery, until September 29 
ANDREW CAUSEY 
Edward Burra Complete Catalogue 
207pp. Phaidon. £60. 

01482323 6 

WILLIAM CHAPPELL (Editor) 

Well, Dearie!: The letters of Edward Burra 
224pp. Gordon Fraser. £14.95. 

0860970763 

At a time when the view-through-a-window 
motif was n popular route to the nounienal 
Edward Burra focused on the here and now: on 
absurd fashions and human idiosyncracies, on 
the sleazy, camp and meretricious. His scenes, 
even when not crowded, grant no escape In 
“The Snack Bar’’ (1930) the tart, like the sand- 
wich between her teeth, is pinned down be- 
tween counter and background shelves. Every 
part of the picture, from the nearby naked light 
bulb to the sliced mortadella, is articulated 
with a descriptive tenacity that banishes senti- 
ment and allows no release. A moment of 
crude banality becomes transformed into an 
image once seen not easy to forget. 

Had Burra done no more than this he would 
still be renowned, as a gleeful satirist of low-life 
haunts. But he is a bigger and more compli- 
cated artist than this, and one, moreover, as 
the Hayward Gallery exhibition makes clear 
whose art never stood still but went on expand- 
ing in power and range. He can no longer be 
regarded simply as a minority cult figure, and 
now takes his place alongside Fernand L6ger 
Otto Dix and Edward Hopper as a major 
figurative artist, especially to be valued in Bri- 
tain where he acts as a purgative to the over- 
tasteful. 

Surra's view of life was largely determined 
y physical debility. He was born with deep- 
ttated arthritis and, at the age of thirteen, 
suffered an attack of rheumatic fever com- 
bined with anaemia that left his health per- 
“anently impaired. He always retained the 
neat, economical movements of one who has 
l^ e f < .t I ! er8y and was “ty constantly in 
!l'J thi * CUrtfliled his PMcal involvement 
wmufe, it deepened his vicarious delight in it. 
sat for hours in cafes and bars and the kind 


Pertn« ? alls 7 here ’ 85 his fri *nd Clover de 

fock stranf in dia ™ntd 

jock-straps pranced and sang in piercing 

reS a " d o an ove h r ™ !tu red voice was heard to 

IfftTe nto J beyooteh in a sordid 

‘ II became one of Burra's favourite 

His own very particular sense of beauty is 
best seen in “Mrnuit Chanson’’ (1931) at the 
Hayward. Situated on the Boulevard Clichy, 
the Minuit Chanson, with its arcades lined with 
gramophone booths, encouraged loiterers with 

T 11 ^ 1X101,16 are S ,0ri ous’\ Burra 
wrote Such tarts all crumbling and all sexes 

ihfST 5 ' , Fr ° m tlle ornamental trinkets to 

Sft fakC J° X •! Ur and ^ sheen of a Pin-striped 
suit, no detail escaped him, though he worked 

from memory and never drew on the spot. In 

Cl60p P- Arts Council. 

fhfl??h°^f 8704 ,^ r)> Andrew Cause y remarks 
that the interval between experience and mak- 
ing led to simplifications and abbreviations. It 
also left untrammelled his imaginative re- 
sponse. his play upon incident and the momen- 
ta ^' shlf ? in S nahire of the scene. 

Minuit Chanson” has a piercing sharpness. 


both in its vision and in the handling of tech- 
nique. Burra's preferred medium was water- 
colour which suited his fastidious handling of 
surfaces, shape and outline. His life drawings, 
done as a student, are so finely rendered they 
make nakedness strange and unnerving. 
“Dainty" was a word he often used with half- 
mocking approval. As h young man he had 
admired the fragile whimsies of Albert Ruther- 
ston and Claud Lovat Fraser, as well as 
Georges Lepape’s and End’s cover designs for 
vogue. This leaning towards a brittle elegance 
was counterbalanced by an awareness of the 
blunt, workaday art of Ldger and William 
Roberts. Bui n still greater determinant in the 
shaping of Burra’s vision was his inordinate 
love of the cinema. 

An insight into Burra's world is provided by 
Well. Dearie!, a selection of his deliberately 
misspelt and unpunctuated letters, which Wil- 
liam Chappell has adroitly edited. In these 
Burra gossips about films seen and friends 
visited. Frequently the two merge for, as Chap- 
pell observes, Burra wrote of his friends, even 
those still virginal ly innocent, as hardened 
hustlers, prostitutes and alcoholics, giving 
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Diversion and display 


Roger Warren 

CLAUDIO MONTEVERDI find HANS WERNER 
HENZE 

® I ? lorn o d’Ullsse in patria 

Felsenreitschule, Salzburg 

^Mtiveidpg II rltorno d’UHsse In patria sur- 
iiKt n a manusc ript copy which provides 

’ i Ce and ^ ass l* nes » punctuated by brief 
: wbs 6 interiudes. It is usually assumed that this 
Wu 9print for improvisation by seven- 
h-century players, and most modem per- 
m ( .«* I !? , cdldons sU PPly additional instru- 
felioil. Hans Werner Henze, however, has 
tihnl ^diposed the piece for a large sym- 
cuito? ■ orc ! lestr a supplemented by electric 
and a* vibraphone, harmonium, piano 
DarH^V S , t b f att6ry P er cussion, including a 
insistent tambourine. The result 

«^ d r aby Henze based on themes 

Planed ? >nSta ^ tiy colourful effects. A 
' andS “^P.Jtoddrlines Penelope’s lament. 
Jtrono^ rcfU ; to marry again. Tliere is a 
the Italian popular music In 

1 °f the servants' scenes and 

.:.«Umri 8 i^r terrailean strumming that more' 
ac ^° m Pmiies the suitors’ wooing 
■ ytoirt productions support the 1 


; M ost productions support the 

^ totih^s bufiw -® od - with trombones “ri 

■ ht ri e Songs, horns and celes- 

) ! s mister tT.ri '^ te ft* a Powerful impressiou of 
i ^ N eptune is .a stentorian 

i! (Manfred Schenk), Jove a 


’ ; ' I; Ww^ ja ^i 0r ( ,ai ^ entp d 1 the vocal lines, ! 

: r J '.V ' :■ ' * : 

i ft ,i •»•<«. ,< . r i. < 


turning many of them into ungainly obstacle 
courses. Even in the original, Minerva’s music 
contains coloratura, but here she is given addi- 
tional roulades like those of a nineteenth-cen- 
tury prima donna: the action, generally slowed 
down by the weighty accompaniments, stops 
altogether so that she can deliver a star turn, 
complete with concluding drum bangs to signal 
applause. Ann Murray certainly deserves her 
ovation - but Monteverdi's duet for Minerva 
and Ulysses is sacrificed to make room for this 
irrelevant divertissement. Later the madriga- 
lian setting fqr two tenors of the reunion be- 
tween fathef and son becomes a' Verdian duet - 
for heroic tenor and baritone; with trumpets,' 1 
drums and hectically busy orchestra. The audi- 
ence duly respond as they might to Verdi, with 
raucous cheering. 

Ab these examples suggest, Henze’s version 
often sounds old-fashioned, evoking a sense of 
late nineteenth-century excess, a step Back- 1 
wards for the interpretation, of Monteverdi. 
But whatever reservations exist about this ver- 
sion* there should be none about its execution: 
it receives a superb performance at eyerylevej, 
Jeffrey Tate and the Symphony Orchestra of 
Austrian Radio are eloquent ' advocates of 
Henze’s scoring. Kathleen Kublmann’s beauti- . 
fully even, expressive voice makes tier an ideal 
Penelope. Michael Hampe’s spectacular pro- 
duction, Mauro Pagano’s imaginative design?, 
and above all .Thomas Allen's magnificent 
Ulysses rise grandly not only to Henze's de- 
mands but to Monteverdi’s as well. 

Taking their cue from the allegorical pro- 
logue In which Time, Fortune and Love assail 
Human Frailty' to the person of the itaked Ulys- 
ses, H^tnpe and Pagano set thfcopeta. within a 


giant wheel of fortune which concentrates the 
action without diminishing its range: Neptune 
rises through the floor with a team of four 
life-size horses, Jove appears high above him 
backed by an eagle with a thirty-foot wing- 
span, and Minerva in her chariot havers in ' 
mid-air between them. The transformations 
are superb. When Ulysses reveals his identity 
to his son, for instance, the beggar is trans- 
formed into a heroic warrior resplendent in 
gleaming red and gold. 

Hampe’s sumptuous effects are much more 
relevant tp the dramatic situations than 
Henre’s. Wheij the suitors press their atten- 
tions upon Penelope, they perform a barbaric 
dance in the sinister flickering light of flaming 
torches, circling her menacingly and finally 
compelling her to join in: her vulnerability is 
vividly established. There, is as much attention 
given to psychological detail as to spectacle, 
encouraging Thomas Allen to make every 
possible point; Ulysses’; exhausted relief on 
learning that he is back in Ithaca and his sense 
of the familiar as he handles the great bow are ' . 
especially convincing, The simple gesture with 
which he takes Penelope’s hands And Opens fier ■ 
arms Wide expresses Penelope’s opening of tier 1 
heart to her husband farmore movingly than • 
Hehze’s saccharine orchestration.. 

Henze's priorities - colourful display at the ' 
expense, of dramatic relevance - seerri the re- 
verse of Monteverdi’s, and yet It is possible . 
that the effect of the premifire in 1641 may not ■ 
have been' so very different from the way that 
Henze has imagined it here: spectacle that 
verges on pantomime jostles for attention with . 
the human drama that has dominated 1 most 
other modern productions of this opera; , • 


them extravagant scenarios more appropriate 
to celluloid. As these letters reveal, he 
travelled far in order to see a particular film 
and was a connoisseur of the ephemera associ- 
ated with the industry. Certain camera shots 
must have developed his own pursuit of the 
unexpected angle. Silent movies began his love 
of the exotic and absurd; Mae West "draped in 
diamante covered reinforced concrete" and 
“waving an electric ice pudding in a cup as the 
Statue of Liberty” ever remained a favourite 
scene. When his filmic expectations were 
transferred to life, it too became hallucinatory, 
revealed the grotesque and the bizarre. 

During the 1920s and 30s Burra travelled to 
France, Italy, Spain and America and his art 
thrived on what he saw. But he simultaneously 
became involved with the avant-garde , exhibit- 
ing with Paul Nash’s Unit One and in the Inter- 
national Surrealist Exhibition in 1936. He 
shared in the craze for collage, making witty 
use of disturbing juxtapositions, and for a 
period painted in a semi-abstract surrealist 
manner. “It might be anything so will do nice- 
ly , he remarks of one of these paintings in 
1934. But the results seem awkward and un- 
convincing, especially when compared with 
those obviously less “nice” Harlem scenes that 
he was at the same time producing. 

Burra’s refusal to promote any particular 
stance can make his art ambiguous. The 
macabre, baroque allegories that he began to 
execute in response to the Spanish Civil War 
contain a clear indictment of violence. But a 
suspicion remains with his 1950s religious sub- 
jects that he was merely trying out the scene for 
cinematic effect. His satire, inspired by affec- 
tionate malice , is likewise hard to pin down, as 
is his taste: he admired Mae West and Gwen 
John (“but then I enjoy everything having no 
teest my dear”). It is often surprising how 
gentle he can be within his own very sharp 
terms. He enhances our view of life but, unlike 
George Grosz, does not change it, for there is 
an impotency in his art. Grosz excoriates: 
Burra invites us to become one of the gang. 

A welcome supplement to this exhibition is 
the publication of Andrew Causey's Complete 
Catalogue in Which almost every known Burra ' 
is reproduced. In its introduction, and in his 
essays and notes for the exhibition catalogue, 
Causey solidifies our knowledge of Burra by 
placing him in his context and providing a de- 
tailed analysis of his literary and visual sources. 

He also argues that Burra's late landscapes 
have been undervalued, and that these 
strangely empty, apparently limitless scenes 
became "a place of last resort for the disen- 
chanted”. 

In September the poet Ken Smith will take up 
the first writing residency in a London Prison, 
working two-and-a-half days a week in Worm- 
wood Scrubs. The posting (sponsored by 
Greater London Arts with assistance from the 
Prison Department and ILEA) is for one year. 
Smith will be working within the education 
department and prisoners wishing to see him - 
mainly from among the long-termers - will 
enrol as they would for any other class. Ken 
Smith sees his aims os being similar to those ' 
of other writers-in-residence “to encourage, 
stimulate, teach and develop original writing as 
well as personal growth, with the hoped-for 
chance of rehabilitation". 

Writers-in-residence have for many years 
been employed in the American prison system:' 
until the beginning of this year, however, 
when Durham Prison in si ailed Tom Haddaway 
in it arid two other prisons, no such scheme had 
been- tried in Britain.. Had da way's tenure was 
only for three months, but the success of tiis 
‘ V° rk h affirmed by the fact that tie contfrnjCs 
.to work in Durham Prison although his term 
haa ended. Literary work has also come out of ; ~ 
the Special Unit in Glasgow's Barlinnie Prison,', 
iwhele a small group of prisoners are encour- • 
aged to pursue their interest in writing and the 
other arts: The Unit’s best-known past resident 
is Jimmy Boyle, who has written two books 
.about his prison experience, and u play. In 
3979, a posthumous collection of poems by. 
anothef inmate, Lany Winters, 77ie Silent 
Screew, was published by Polygon Books of 
Edinburgh. 

James Campbell 
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Nicholas Penny 

PIETRO SC ARPELLINI 
Pcruglno: L’opera completa 
335pp. Milan: Electra. L9Q.000. 

8843510908 

Tn the winter of 1500 one of the leading finan- 
ciers in Rome, Agostino Chigi, was consulted 
by his ageing father as to the best painter for the 
altarpiece of the new family burial chapel in 
Siena. Agostino replied that Perugino, to 
whom his father had already applied, was in- 
deed the best - “il meglio Maestro d’ Italia”. 

We do not know that this was the verdict of one 
of the “greatest connoisseurs of the day" (as 
Pietro Scarpellini in common with other schol- 
ars, claims): there is no evidence to suggest 
that Agostino had by 1500 become a keen pat- 
ron and collector (let alone a connoisseur), but 
he was in a good position to assess the views of 
the best informed members of the cosmopoli- 
tan Borgia Court. If Perugino’s art in 1500 was, 
as scholars now assure us, “retardaiaire’ , no 
one seems to have noticed it at the time. Things 
were different by 1507. 

Between 1480 and 1482 Perugino had 
worked on the narrative frescos and the altar- 
piece of the Sistine Chapel - the chief artist in 
this great enterprise. At that time he had been 
coupled with Leonardo da Vinci in a survey of 
the best living artists made by Giovanni Santi 
(Raphael’s father) in his verse chronicle, 
where they are described ns two young men 
"par d’etatee par d’amori", equal in age and in 
loves. But whereas Leonardo had completed 
very little since then, Perugino had painted 
notable works in Assissi, Florence, Perugia, 
Fnno, Orvieto and Venice. He had also re- 
turned to Rome where he had painted the ex- 
quisite triptych for Cardinal della Rovere (now 
in the Torlonia collection) and had helped to 
stage Pope Alexander Vi’s coronation. His 
fame was not only confined to these places. 
Ludovico U.Moto had tried to entice him to 
Milan in 1476 and in L497; also in 1497 Isabella 
d’Este, the most fastidious and voracious art 
collector in Europe, had expressed her desire 
that Perugino should paint sometliing for her 
studio in Mantua, and in the autumn of 1500 
she tried again to find him and to persuade him 
to work for her. 

Perugino was’ not always easy to hack down. 

; Vasari tells us that when Raphael was taken as 
i a boy by his father to join Perugino’s studio he 
■found that the master was not in town and he 
had to wait. From 1495, for fifteen years or so, 
Perugind is recorded regularly as working in 
both Florence and Perugia. His wife gave birth - 
: to tfielr children in Florence* but it seems eer- 
tain that he also had a hoffegq in Perugia, at 
least from January, 1501. It looks os if he may 
have maintained two studios; many of his con- 
. temporaries were as peripatetic as he was in the' 
1480s and early 1490s, but no other seems to 
have practised in a large way- more or less 
continuously. In two majOT dries for over a 
decade But theii Perugino, in these years 
especially* was In exceptional demand. 


Although Scarpellini provides an admirable 
account of the artist’s career he does not com- 
pare it with others. 

Mariano Chigi eventually got Perugino to 
sign a contract (with a twelve-month comple- 
tion clause) for the Siena altarpiece in August 
1502. Some progress was made in August 1503, 
and the job was perhaps finished soon after, 
although final payment only came from Chigi’s 
estate in June 1506. Isabella d’Este, on the 
other hnnd, obtained what she wanted from 
Perugino eight years after she first expressed 
her desire for it. Her exasperated agent re- 
ported that he had to remind the old boy (“el 
pat narco Perusino”) that he wasn't doing busi- 
ness with “spoletini o marchiani" (that is, as it 
were, with the good people of Manchester or 
the Midlands) but with “una Marchesana di 
Mantua magnanima et amalrice delle virth e 
dele bone opere . . .”. One suspects that Peru- 
gino preferred to supply orthodox devotional 
aids - madonnas ready-made for the export 
market (according to Vasari) or altarpieces for 
people who stipulated the identity of saints, the 
number of heads, and the quantity of ultramar- 
ine - than to produce something special for an 
art collector such as Isabella d’Este. Perhaps 
he preferred customers or clients to patrons. 
Sylvia Ferino Pagden has pointed out that the 
documents collected by Canuti in 1931 - in a 
publication which is not rendered redundant 
by this monograph -show that he consistently 
resisted invitations to become a court artist like 
Mantegna, Leonardo or Costa. 

When Isabella finally got her painting, the 
curious “Combat of Love and Chastity” (now 
somewhat lost in the great gallery of the 
Louvre), she was not wildly enthusiastic, and it 
has never since excited much praise. The 
cuplds and nymphs hopping about with spears 
and bows and arrows would be charming if they 
were incorporated in an ornamental scheme, 
as are, for example, the pagan planets on the 
vault of the Collegio del Cambio in Perugia 
which Perugino designed. There the agile mov- 
ing figures are not engaged in any narrative and 
are surrounded by elegant nonsense involving 
tendrils, ribbons, satyrs and birds. It may have 
been a mistake for Isabella to prescribe an 
erudite allegorical subject. It was certainly 
risky to ask- for one which Involved action. 
Perugino would have treated the Massacre of 
the Innocents as a dainty ballet. 

Dainty is a word which comes all too easily to 
mind when we look at Perugino. Those un- 
usually flexible little fingers which his figures 
display may remind us of what refined maiden 
aunts were once supposed to do when raising 
their teacups. In fact the Bign language of 
' "good breeding” was as much valued in the 
society for which Perugino worked as in any 
- Edwardian rectory decorated with Medici 
Society reproductions of his works. More help- 
ful, however,- is the still more devalued notion 
of "dccOrum" . The airs and graces with which 
' Perugino Endowed his figures were what he felt 
. to be fitting for exalted beings Scarpellini is 
• surely right tq mention in; this connection Savo- 
narola’s outrage at Madonnas and Saints mod- 
elled on familiar Florentine beauties and at the 
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insistent interpolation into church decorations 
of contemporary fashions, and his pica for .i 
devotional art removed from the mundane 
world. This is exactly wliat Perugino provided. 
Scarpellini also convincingly argues that Peru- 
gino made possible the more obviously solemn 
(because heavier and darker) art of Fra Barto- 
lomeo. Even the fanciful headgear in which 
Perugino took such delight (and for which Fra 
Bartolomeo had no taste) seems to have had no 
connection with anything that his contempor- 
aries wore. (I like to think, however, that they 






A man’s head; detail from Perugino's " Giving of 
the Keys toSt Peter", reproduced from A History 
ofltalian Renaissance Art: Painting, sculpture, 
architecture by Frederick Hartt (70Ipp, with 858 
illustrations. Thames and Hudson. 050023303 9). 

do relate to the outfits he designed for, and 
himself arranged on, his young wife.) Perugino 
is usually thought of as a pious painter and so it 
is odd to read in Vasari that he was an atheist. 

It is possible that we might think differently 
had his most ambitious secular work - the fres- 
cos he worked oh together with Botticelli, 
Filippino and Ghirlandaio at Lo Spedaletto, 
Lorenzo il Magnifico’s villa near VolteTra - 
survived; yet it was with these in mind that the 
anonymous correspondent of the Duke of 
Milan praised the “aria angelica e molto dolce” 
of Perugino’s work. Moreover, Perugino’s 
little panel in the Louvre of “Apollo and Mar- 
syas” owes Its haunting beauty to our sense that 
its paganism has been modified by Christian 
romance. Marsyas-“a homely quaintly poetic- 
al young monk, surelyl” as Pater exclaimed in 
his lecture on Raphael - even seems to have a 
tonsure. Since he has neither hairy legs nor 
even pointed ears it has recently been pro- 
posed that lie is not Marsyas but Daphnis, and 
furthermore that since Loronzo II Mngnlfico 
was addressed as Daphnis by a follow poet that 
this was painted for him. Scarpellini accepts 
this; but Daphnis was a boy and this figure is 
quite as old as Apollo. None the less a Medici 
connection is suggested by the debt which the 
picture owes to an intaglio in Lorenzo's collec- 
tion (noted by Pater but not Scarpellini). 

A strength and a weakness of Perugino’s 
devotional art was the formulaic quality of the 
expressions and gestures he employed, which 
were no doubt memorable for the worshipper, 
but which were also easily Imitated and re- 
peated. That Perugino repeated himself is ob- 
. vious enough -and not denied by Scarpellini 
i who, however, is able to demonstrate bow 
Varied Perugino was and how much more re- 
sponsive to other painters than is generally 
supposed:; He points out* for instance, the in- 
fluencefof Venetian art On the ^Lamentation” 


in w luiamsiowq atw meimmence qt Leonardo 
; on the>Madomia and' Child with the Infant 
: John and twti; Arigels’Vin Naivcy. Biatant re- 
petitioq was increased, however, and when the 
Mgh altar - of ! convent of ■ the' Saqtigslma 
Anriunriata ■ in . Flprehce; was : : tmvejled In 
i November of .1507. it was ridiculed i ’ • I’ve : put 

Irttn ImIi* fioi i rde (inn litdri tA rtraiDa nn/^ .nUinli 


was when Francesco del Puglicsc warned to 
buy llte “Lamenlution” (signed in 1495 and 
today in the Pitti Palace) front the nuns of 
Santa Chinra for three times what they paid for 
it and suggested that Perugino replace the 
original. But perhaps this is another case of 
Perugino's reluctance to oblige an art col- 
lector. 

To the question “whut enn I do about it?" 
which Perugino is supposed to have asked in 
1507 1 lie re was a cruel answer which he did not 
hnvc to be told. He fell back upon n less soph- 
isticated provincial Umbrian clientele, mostly 
the less affluent religious orders, who had not 
seen the work of Fra Bnrtolomco, Raphael 
or Michelangelo. On this sad but well- 
documented end Scarpellini is judicious but 
brief. About Perugino’s mysterious origins as 
nn artist, however, he has much to say -a great 
deal of it new and provocatively speculative. 

He points out that Perugino’s native CM 
della Picvc, although Umbrian, was almost on 
Tuscan territory, that much nonsense has been 
written in any case about the Umbrian school, 
and that Perugino’s chief training was probably 
in Florence with Verrocchio, where he would 
have known Leonardo - lie supposes that “par 
d’amori" in Santi's poem means that Leonardo 
and Perugino were good friends (having dis- 
missed the possibility that it means, in- 
sinuatingly, “similarly inclined”, although 
there is a hint of homosexuality In the 
Florentine police files on Perugino). It must be 
said that the paintings with which he supports 
this Florentine emphasis are attributionsof his. 
These include the Gambier-Parry Madonna in 
the Courtauld Institute Galleries, which has for 
some years now been given to Verrocchio him- 
self - a dazzling idea not easily dismissed. 

Scarpellini’s lucid text is complemented by a 
very useful catalogue, densely printed. There 
are also more than 350 photographs, including 
good ones in colour - among them one of the 
Crucifixion (the Galitzin triptych) in Washing- 
ton together with its exquisite frame (about 
which one looks in vain for information in the 
catalogue) and several details which arc of spe- 
cial value for the appreciation of Perugino s 
handling. One can even study his modelling of 
the flesh by means of hatched lines such as are 
also found in his drawings (reproduced, but not 
much discussed hero). Scarpellini mentions 
technique. For example in connection with the 
unfortunate early experiments with oil in the 
San Glusto paintings or in connection with the 
wny in which enr toons wore transferred to the 
plnster for the Cambio Frescos, but there s 
more to bo stud on such matters and to n 
bibliography should be added the reports ot 
the Uffizl and of the National Gallery on me 
recent denning of his paintings. 

ScarpelHni’s sympathetic monograph in 
be welcomed especially warmly because it 
help to heal the dmnago done to 
reputation by the celebrations of Mi 
Raphael’s anniversary. Where, for how 
and In what sense, Ruplmel was Peniff 
pupil remains uncertain. Scarpelum 
reasons for thinking that it was In Flown 
the 1490s, but Raphael's response to Fto 
late in 1504 and in 1505, as testified t>y- 
drawings, suggests a sudden widening 
horizons: he was absorbing not onj ^ 
angelo’s and Leonardo’s latest work 
the older Florentine art, of Pollwjo ■ 
Donatello for instance, surely for thefli® ■ 

Also, none of his early recorded coinin' _ 
is Tuscan and none of his earliest ^ 
suggests Tuscan influence. Scarpellid » -jr 
that the recently identified frap 0 * JV ^ 
angel (now in the Louvre) from Rap . ^ 
iest recorded altarpiece commissions . ; 
has affinities With Perugino , but ,ljsc . / ^ 

; it has been cleaned; that the execute , , 
daily of the flesh) is very different fro ^ 

no’s. The same is true of the mote a w 
: fragment in Brescia. Raphael only . . 

; have begun to paint like Perugino . ^ 
> ■ date. It should also be admitted that tw 
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tT Dir ' C,0r of lhe N «ional Theatre 
Tins, however, turns out, disappointingly to 
be culled from an interview given K 
Quarterly more than ten yearsIgo Peter H a ^ 
rnt ^ ^ necdolal > bis analysis of The Home 

S: d ~ in8ly in ‘ he 

? f t 8 ° od deai ° f Har ° ,d, ‘ 

Hwt game is JhJf II? 5 ?? lhe P 1SS; and part °f 

ImSSZ ! s h e bcing T n * In CME 

wd | tflkmg the P ,ss - 1 m redly doing it very 


During the past twenty years or so, the task of 
sifting and reassessing the careers of the best 
contemporary British dramatists has proved 
relatively straightforward, aad has had more to 
do with modifying existing profiles than with 
establishing new ones. Samuel Beckett’s state- 
ly progress continues to manifest an indisput- 
able integrity and singleness of purpose, while 
John Osborne has made the entirely logical 
transition from cailow attitudinizing to red- 
necked Tory anarchism and is currently, as his 
splendid autobiography, A Better Class of Per- 
son, demonstrates, marinating in xenophobia 
and anti-feminism. Probably the most signifi- 
cant revisions have taken place in respect of 
Harold Pinter and Joe Orton. 

In Pinter’s case, these revisions have on 
occasion been made only with considerable 
reluctance; critics are slow or unwilling to 
recognize that The Homecoming was written 

• ye ; F “8° and The Birthday Party near- 
ly thirty. The image of Pinter as the dramatist 
or inexplicable violence, pitting the fearful and 
toe asinine against the forces of entropy, has 
Proved a hardy perennial. The point too often 
overlooked is that the enfant terrible has not 
oeen idle in the interim. Not only has he pur- 
sued a parallel career as a screenwriter and 

■!■ ® d a B . pter ofbther people’s work, he has also, in 
, major new plays such as Betrayal, Old Times 

• Jr One for the Road , moved away from the 
■ bsurdism with which he was often associated 
' wards a concern with issues of power and 
; ‘rest, dramatizing these in recognizable politi- 
f JIT sexual-political contexts. Vestigial 

mth U L° n common sense underpin whimsical 
E h c 0n ntoeabre effects as iij, for example, 

wl,ich details ,hc otiose intcr- 
ronfr s “ of a clafl > benighted cnbbie and the 
; controller whom he drives to distraction. 

! T l roscm blanccs often emphasize ' 

1 fltfe « Pari - h . cs: ln Kra PP’ s Last Tape , Bcck- 
blrthd °y boy confides “Never 

; 22" h Sle ?T ; PInter ’ s Mnx i11 Heme- 
i T'tgloriousiy recalls, “You never 

j ^rdsuchslience’- The choice of verb is cru- 

0ue2 er S C , haract f rs nre not {n habit of 
I wherpfl n® , £ le ev,dence of their senses, 
S,K CCkett,S hnve ,ittle hold on fln y t bing ! 
I : mari» Q , he lT VVn heads - and ®wn that may be 
[ • icml,; Me 7 10ry binds Krapp only prob- I 

[■ £ 5 fl T £i t0 that stupid bastard 1 look m y- ( 

c soifn,.. h ^ ago": silence confirms I 
J awakens the suspicion that “the t 

• Irani b T b f unin habited". Max, on the con- r 

f ■ in K 1,8 0ver » misspent youth, deriv- 1 

! ■ once nn«T® 5 efromtheme, b Qr y that he was 8 

; WegfPnH^r^ 6 ' ^ worst hated men in the ^ 

i mark rtf ^- on don’’ - silence was a gratifying o 

E •fiaibDB ih rB ^ Pect ’ him as a thug d 

• : WaikifiiA??,’ a viIlairt without peer: “We’d P 
['■ thevM m^ P' Ce > t be whole room’d stand up, ai 

.te.Tf W to let us pass,” SUence in fi 
9 PermaniiT y Wd f k ** 8 s P°radic rather than a w 
c : : ietf£ ^ dit,or1 .- patterned by pathetic al 
m(i tJ 1 ® d °pey locutions of 
j? , •nk}rfli . a A u de . It is symptomatic of al 

radler than metaphysical ol 
In A Kind of w 
EtWwlSS 7 '■? °* ,fie Boad, silence is an th 
? at .h Dlo 8y or, the final response to in 

D?//^ e v Uth ° ritarlan State ‘ • W 

'ifl, J 1 Y ? u hever f ie °rd such silence vc 

||!'^j^ Pare ^ :aW6p: °^ a contribution th 


From Hall we learn that a Pinter play requires 
fiveor S1X weeks of rehearsals, that cLtsfind i 
o exhausting that the director can get on lv 
four or five hours a day out of them, ha? a 
preconception of the Pinteresque is^ k y to 
insinuate itself between the actor and the 
enpt. For all that there are passing references 
o the early Elio, and to Beckett “pri^ 
H?! ,s dramatize the interaction of 
S" d , authQr ' P' 8 ' man to great man. 

- i.r t^ Stevenson ' ln Ws piece “Harold Pin- 
of e»n ' h ' nno ™ tor? ' ■ ar 8 ues that Pinter's work 

a Eoroner T* ° f °" ly in ,he ° f 
! Euro P e an modernism; to this end, Stevenson 

In Ka&a : Joyce ’ Woolf and Hemingway, 

h Sfiu gUrnent 5 weakest w bere it is most self- 

e onc tl," ,S “k ,0 know in what 
e- one might counter the conviction that Pinter 

‘ *** either consciously or unconsciously influ- 

le raced by Kafka. Stevenson’s is a clearly formu- 

f lj) c ed argument which admits no criteria of 

i- falsification - "Whether or not Pinter actually 

r S omSr Kaf ? 8 hiS Strategy ° f Creatin S fbis 

r- compelling amalgam of realism and the 
a noumenal dream-domain, it is a definite 

!f m1n^ ntag if t0 keep the exam P le °f Kafka in 
if nund when encountering Pinter’s work.” 

There is probably no major European writer of 

" the Same cou,d not be said. In his essay 

e What Have I Seen, the Scum or the Essence? 1 

J ^ b ,? h £. f8 J ,ou * “ Pinter’s Vie Birthday 
i Party , Charles Carpenter similarly disregards 

- Pinter s organicism, his belief that worksof art 

t can be explored and opened up, but . . . can 
1 be no more ‘explained’ than any other 

P/T™ 1 ‘J" 1 """- Aclin 8 on the assumption 
that The Birthday Party radiates symbolic im- 
plications “like a surrealist melodrama’’, 
Carpenter cheerily opens a symbol-hunter’s 
can of worms: Petey = Peter = Penis; Meg 
Bole = Egg Bowl (Bole) = seed receptacle; 
therefore, Mr and Mrs Bole = the embodiment 
of human sexuality. Katherine Burkman’s 
essay, "Death and the Double: Three plays by 
Harold Pinter", offers an analysis of A Slight 
Ache which makes reference not only to The 
Golden Bough, but also to Otto Rank’s The 
Double: A psychoanalytical stttdy. Edward is 
“the dyinggod who rises anew” and Flora is the 
“tragicomic fertility goddess, the unfaithful, 
faithful wife, who presides over the ritual death 
nud renewal”. 

Dexterity of this kind is misplaced for two 
reasons. First, Pinter insists on the super- 
normal banality of the quotidian - cornflakes 
and bus routes are odd enough without need- 
ing to stand for anything else. Second, the 
more erudite the connection, the more likely it 
Is to get in the way; admirable and amusing in 
itself, it may still fall to get close to Pinter’s 
intentions. ■ . > , 

By dint of casting him as an honorary exile In 
the mould Of AdAmov (Armenia), Ionesco 
(Romania), Beckett (Ireland) and Genet (the 
French underworld), Martin Esslin admits Pin- 
ter- “from a family of relatively recent immig- 
rants from Eastern Europe" - into his Great 
Tradition of the Absurd. Having made the 
grade, Pinter emerges from The Theatre of the 
Absurd as “a thorough-going professional man 
of the theatre, equally proficient as an actor, ’• 
director or playwright’’, on. an epigrammatic , 
par with Congreve, “one of Peter Hall’s associ- 
ates”. Joe Orton i$ blackballed; with equal 
firmness from a club, .the exclusiveness of 
which Esslin guards with a, jealous, Leavisj(e 
absolutism. * ,i !: ■’ . 

Orton, whose, career was aa immediate, .! 
albeit abbreviated, succis de scanddle , has in 
other contexts increasingly .undergone what, . , 
were it not posthumous, would haye^proved - 
the diverting experience of being treated with < 
increasing seriousness add even , reverence; i 
What were regarded as the ebullience mid.pro- • 
vocativeness proper to the ^swinging sixties’! - ] 

the chipper contempt . for the police' arid . the . LL 


medical profession; the cheery rejections of 
sexual absolutism and received notions of good 
taste - are increasingly adduced to bolster 
learned considerations of Orton’s relationship 
with proto-farce, rituals of renewal and the 
like. His priapism and manic insouciance as 
much as Ins linguistic versatility are proving the 
defining characteristics of an indisputably 
major talent. 

Maurice Charney’s major problem in Joe 
Orton is that John Lahr’s brilliant and probably 
definitive critical biography. Prick Up Your 
Ears, is a hard act to follow. Whereas Lahr 
opened on a note of devastating specificity - 
blood on the walls, Orton’s head “cratered like 
a candle" - Charney makes do with a rather 
foxed generalization: “The playwright is the 
villain-hero of his own life". An admirable de- 
termination to give value for money makes 
plain that it is possible to dig too deep for roots. 
Orton , he claims, “is returning farce to its 
roots in Plautus and the Italic fertility and har- 
vest rituals that farce celebrates." Neverthe- 
less, a handsome, prankish, exhibitionist, vul- 
gar, whimsical, aggressive, polymorphous^ 
perverse dramatist of "deviation overlap" does 
come fully to life in this brief account. Charney 
adumbrates Orton’s targets: in general terms. 

FtT’- State .’ faclory ’ marriage, mental 
health; in particular, kitsch, good taste, bad 
taste, greed, cant, monarchism, sexual hypoc- 
risy, “middle class pratts", egoism and altru- 
ism. And he is enthusiastic about his subject’s 
inordinate fondness for mayhem" expressed 
in “pop culture vignettes of hard-boiled 
sentimentality". 

Orton’s career was terminated with extreme 
prejudice on August 9, 1967, when his boy- 
fnend Kenneth Halliwell, beat his brains out 
wth a hammer before downing a lethal su ndae 
of grapefruit juice and Nembutals. Although 
Orton began writing novels in the manner of 
Ronald Firbank in the 1950s, it was the three 
plays written in the 1960s - Entertaining Mr 
Sloane, Loot and What the Butler Saw - that 
brought him the celebrity with which his friend 
could not cope. Charney’s analysis of the post- 
humously published novel, Head to Toe , not 
only unearths an extraordinary continuity of 
purpose but also manages to suggest the inevi- 
tability of Orton’s switch to the stage:' ' ■ ' . 


Words were more effective than actions, in the richl 
hanife verbs arid nouns could create panic . . . prim 
was less effective than the spoken word because the 
blast was greater, eyes could Ignore, slide past 
dangerous verbs or nouns. But if you could lock the 
enemy into a room somewhere and fire the sentence 
at (hem you would get a sort of seismic disturbance. 

A temperamental desire to cause offence was 
reinforced by the ludicrous revenge the law 
took on Orton for defacing books In Islington’s 
public libraries by sending him to prison for six 
months. Orton wrote, “Before, I had been 
vaguely conscious of something rotten some- 
where: prison crystallized this. The old whore 
society really lifted up her skirts, and- the 
stench was pretly foul." His griping misogyny 
( He likes women - you know, stripclubs, 
menstruation, mothers-in-law") and his 
homosexuality confirmed his alienation. 
Hovfevcr, the endless “trolling” for rough 


f trade was as far from shrieking “fag and drag" 

1 as it was from the Sturm und Drang of Genet, 
r whom he derided as “the most perfect example 
5 °| f a JJ* ,nconsc, £ms humorist since Marie Corel- 

2 11 ‘ ™ disruptive possibilities of sexuality are 

s central to all of Orton's work; desire that is not 
! °P enl y admitted and pursued makes those 
' ,l controls predatory and ridiculous. At 

- °l lnS , de J‘ h he was workin 8 on making 

What the Butler Saw sexier. "Sex”, lie argued, 

is the only way to infuriate them. Much more 
fucking and they’ll be screaming hysterics in 
next to no time." 

Tke Orton who emerges from Charney’s 
study is perhaps a little too close to Sloane- 
indulging a “teddy boy’s playful violence” in u 

self-indulgent gigolo’s style”, domineering, 
outrageous uncompromising, a literary hooli- 
gan. That Orton worked hard at making such 
an impression is no reason to settle for it. The 
tension between the publicly paraded literary 
. u £gery an d the element of closet seriousness 
Jf wfia£ made as he himself recognized, 
an acquired taste. That’s a double entendre if 
there ever was one." His notes to The Ruffian 
on the Stair - “In the world run by fools the 
witer can only chronicle the doings of fools or 
their victims" - may be transparent special 
pleading, but do, nevertheless, suggest a hank- 
ering to be taken seriously. Criticism has not 
been unresponsive. 

kJJT Sl °?P ar L d ’ A,an Ayckbourn, Peter 
Shaffer and Michael Frayn have grown in sta- 
ture as dramatists and enjoyed commercial 
success but sprung few surprises. Meticulous 
craftsmanship, psychological incisiveness and 
complex punning have proved insufficient 
either to establish an idiom or turn an audience 
inside out in the way that Orton’s breezy bru- 
tality and Pinter’s sense of the transcendent 
weirdness of everyday life so conspicuously 
did. The principal challenge to the Pinter/ 
Orton hegemony has come not from individual 
dramatists but from more or less impromptu 
groups held together by political rather than 
theatrical preferences, by a view of the world 

S?f r .u than u View of the medium. 
While the erstwhile doyens of the Royal Court, 

Chnstopher Hampton, David Storey and John 
Arden, .are no longer associated with any par- 
ticular company and have had little to do with 

collaborative enterprises, the theatre’s new left 

r Howard Brenton, David Hare, David Edaar 
Trevor Griffiths, Snoo Wilson, John McGrath 
- have alt endorsed broad strategies based on. 
odd alliances and projects linked to specific 
political events as well as developing solo 
careers. 

The best of the contributions to John Russell 
Brown’s Modem British Dramatists is C. W. E. 
Bigsby’s ’The Politics of Anxiety: Contempor- 
ory socialist theatre in England” which makes 
effective use of Adorno’s work on commitment 
to question a glib insistence on tendentious, 
ness, contemporaneity and “relevance". In the 
process of defending Beckett, Adorno argued . 
that it is not just cultural conservatives but also 
their opponents on the left who have insisted 
on relevance at the cost of “atelic" and “herme- 
tically’? self-regulating ‘’challenges’’ to “signi- 
fication" itself. Much explicitly political drama 
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stops short of a “revolt against the positivist 
subordination of meaning”. If it can be argued 
that a sense of order and continuity is essential 
for the exercise of authority in art (or in life), 
then the truly subversive dramatist is relativis- 
tic and anarchistic rather than programmatic, a 
farceur rather than a commentator or, as 
Bigsby puts it, “not Arden but Orton, not 
McGrath but Pinter". 

John Bull’s New British Political Dramatists 
revisits the forgotten 1960s milieu of the arts 
lab and the community centre, homes of agit- 
prop and the counter-culture. The life-style 
politics and cultural relativism of the pop aris- 
tocracy and hippiedom ("take your desire as 
your reality"), which confused revolution and 
street theatre, were good fun but soon forgot- 
ten. Howard Brenton’s insistence that “May 
1968 disinherited my generation .... it des- 
troyed any remaining affection for official cul- 
ture" is transparent nonsense. Brenton, David 
Hare. Trevor Griffiths and David Edgar all 
experienced the 1960s as formative, the 1970s 
as a period of consolidation and the 1980s as 
the time for coming to terms with success. 
David Edgar, for example, who wrote Rent, 
or, Caught in the Act to explain the workings of 
the Housing Finance Act to a number of 
tenants' associations, developed in Destiny an 
epic conception of theatre requiring resources 
entirely beyond the fringe. 

All four playwrights have a characteristic 
notion of the ways in which drama stimulates 
or terminates in political action. Brenton 
aspires to a provocative "moral vertigo”: "The 
theatre is not a place for rational analysis of 
society - it’s there to bait our obsessions, ideas 
and public figures." Hare argues that drama 
offers the audience the possibility of self- 
discoveiy, to find out not what the characters 
think but what it thinks. Trevor Griffiths has no 
brief for the stage, preferring television which 
gives him access to the millions for whom The 
Wednesday Play provides the criteria for 
drama. Edgar, on the contrary, is suspicious of 
television precisely because it addresses its au- 
dience not en masse , with a potential for being 
radicalized, but in nuclear units, passive and 
conservative. 

Feminist playwrights have not, for the most 
‘ part , run the same risks of assimilation as their 
inale colleagues; their successes have been har- 
der won, they have relied more 6n small , politi- 
. cized companies for performance. In Feminist 
Theatre Helene Key&sar maintains that femin- 
ist drama must do more than create significant 
roles for. women , concern itself with gender in 
society and '’urge . , . the politicisation of sex- 
* uality”. It cart be said to have done its job only 
If it "embraces transformations, inspires and 
asserts the possibility, of change", if it con- 
sistently employs “an aesthetic based on. the 
transformation rather than the recognition of 
persons’? . Its function i9 to subvert, gender, to ■ 
make manifest the possibility of - becoming 

other: . . ■ '• * 

■ : Keyssar examines the work 6f Aph ra Bohn 
and- the nineteenth-century Comedies and 
melodramas ; ‘of Cara -Mowatt, arid looks in 
. more detail at the work of more immediate 


precursors - Lillian Hellmann, Joan Little- According toGrene, 

.wood, Shetagh Delaney .and AnnC jellicqe - By his- teasing and his 'clowning, Shaw believed he 
‘before getting to grips with her principal sub- , could help to make his audience mqre fully aware of 
jects, Megan Terry and Caryl Ch(,rtlilU, su& ■ their real 4qate ; BeU! vja. not mere obtaKae« 
^ . on the part .of the public which so often defeated the 
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His reput arion in university deportments of English 
or drama is extremely limited; his name appears very 
infrequently on course syllobuses and few academics 
would place him as one of the great writers of the 
twentieth century. While the standing of Joyce, 
Lawrence. Yeats and Eliot becomes more assured 
wilh every year, Shaw continues to suffer from n 
disabling association with cranks and enthusiasts, a 
general aura of vegetarianism and all-wool clothing, 
outmoded Fabian societies and even more outmoded 
Creative Evolutionism. 

Thus Nicholas Grene in the preface of his lucid 
and perceptive study of a playwright who is 
still, thirty-five years after his death, earning a 
millionaire's income for Itis beneficiaries. As 
Director of Studies in Modern English at Trin- 
ity College, Dublin, Dr Grene is conveniently 
placed to observe Shaw’s progress in the 
academic charts, and he makes plain at the 
beginning his own attitude to this writer: 
“admiration and annoyance, enjoyment and 
dissatisfaction, fascination and dislike”. 
“Why", Grene asks himself, “does he so often 
seem less than fully satisfying even at his best?” 
This study is a worthwhile search for a satisfac- 
tory answer to that question. 

Shaw's age should not be overlooked. When 
he was born, Macaulay was fifty-six and Rus- 
kin thirty-seven. Had he died after writing St 
Joan , he would not have encumbered his repu- 
tation with his geriatric garrulousness and, 
above all, his silliness about the dictators be- 
tween the wars, men who had realized his own 
Walter Mitty aspirations. In that list of Nicho- 
las Grene’s there are two writers who were 
deeply reactionary, but on politics in public 
they did not have Shaw's wagging tongue. I 
believe that it is this aspect of Shaw that keeps 
undergraduates at bay . When he died it was the 
public figure Tather than the dramatist who 
caught the attention of obituarists. The atti- 
tude of the young is saddening to anyone of the 
generations for whom Shaw did the difficult 
reading and made it all seem as easy as fun, 
laughing at the simplicity of problems to which 
the learned were devoting their lives. 

Grene begins his study by distinguishing 
Shaw from the other dramatists in the Anglo- 
Irish tradition who, in Joyce’s phrase, played 
"court jester to the English" . Shaw was a prop- 
agandist. We are shown him trying to tread a 
path between his Wilde-like style and his 
Ibsenish Inclinations.' His disapproval of The 
Importance of Being Earnest always comes as a 
shock. For him a play must have a purpose. He 
was deeply moral. Grene points out that even 
when he took a step daring at the time, and 
wrpt t Mrs Warren’s Profession (Mrs Warren is . 
an International brothel- keeper), “the ‘un- 
pleas antness’bf Mrs Warren is fresh , air and 
surishihe in comparison' with the horrors of 
Ghosts " . The attempt to marry Wilde to Ibsen 
was bound to lead to a curious progeny. 
According to Grene , 

By his 1 teasing and hla 'clowning, Shaw believed he 


“but he was somebody who could make ii link* 
reading go a long way". Grene is studiously 
fair, but when lie beats as much around lire 
bush as he does in coming to grips with this play 
it is usually because he cannot accept it at 
Shaw's estimate. It was, he says, an extraordin- 
ary tour de force but. he adds, “a loose and 
baggy monster in play form”. The trouble is 
that long debate in Hell; it may well he “a high 
point in Shaw’s dramatic rhetoric", hut it is an 
awkward element. Played without it, this is a 
didactic comedy in which the lovers are only 
different from other lovers because they are 
Shaw stereotypes. The "Don Juan in I foil’ 
scene can be played on its own, but when it is, 
the wordiness in a vacuum is a strain on the 
audience. When it is included with the main 
piny the evening is very long, but the play gains 
in depth anil, strangely, excitement. There was 
a good revival recently at the National 
Theatre, but it did not match the thrill of Esme 
Percy’s virtuoso performance - the Donald 
Sindcn of his day with a faster delivery. (1 was 
not in the theatre the night when his glass eye 
shot out.) 

But there is a ldss as well as a gain in present- 
ing the whole play; the total of disparate items 
does not hang together. The first act is very 
funny, but the introduction later of a car com- 
plete with chauffeur that made such an effect in 
1905 is now a sad example of the truth that 
nothing dates so much as something very up to 
date. 

Shaw, dissatisfied with the fate of his bible, 
wrote another, removing laughs with a blue 
pencil this time. Back to Methuselah was the 
play he chose for the World Classics. It was five 
plays in one, and the public has had few oppor- 
tunities to see them on stage. "Only the most 
hard-bitten and committed of Shavians would 
be prepared to accept that the more purely 
doctrinaire Back to Methuselah represents an 
improvement on the hybrid Man and Super- 
man." With that Grene drops the subject. For 
all his borrowings - and the debt to Butler is 
enormous - Shaw “wrote a singletnindod play 
in Man and Superman. There is no doubting 
that the single mind is Shaw’s." 

Grene is the first person, to my knowledge, 
to question Shaw’s gift as an epigrammist. In 
considering the large packet that Man and 
Superman was when first published in hook 
form complete with “Epistle Dedicatory 1 ’ and 
“Revolutionist’s Handbook" , he compares 
Blake’s maxims with Shaw’s, and calls atten- 
tion to the superiority of Blake’s. Shaw's are 
‘‘always turning into the periods and para- 
graphs which arc his natural stylistic units”. 
Mozart. was the chief influence, supplying the 
Don Juan theme. Was this ihc first occasion 
when Shaw drew attention to his debt to opera 
for the duos, trios and quartets of all his major 
scenes? 

A chapter is devoted to the Plays Un- 
pleasant.. Shaw left, them behind when he 
teamed up with Vedrenne and Barker in those 
.brilliant years (1904-07) at the Royal Court, 
beginning with John Bull's Other Island, Bal- 
four, when Prime Minister, saw this play four 
times. There was a command performance for 
King Edward VII, who broke his chair 
laughing. Shaw had found himself. He was 
certainly “no Strindberg, much less a Genet". 
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exile. Hut he also faced the self-destnictiveness 
implicit in that aggressive rejection of Ireland. 
And to transcend Doyle Ire created Keegan." 

I bis is the time that Shaw comes near Joyce. 
There is much of Stephen Dcdalusin Doyle, if 
nothing of Bloom in Father Keegan. 

Shaw was always tiresome nboul Shake- 
speare mill himself. Antony and Cleopatra 
offended his puritanism. lie tried to restore 
historical balance by creating n Caesar who 
measured up to his dnwnhcat ideal of a great 
man. In St Joan. Grene claims, Shnw “mea- 
sured himself against Shakespeare”, and he 
puis to liimscir Ihc question “How did he 
fare?" We have to wait until the end of the 
book for the answer. Grene sees tKeplayas“a 
real attempt to show Joan’s trngedy in the ulti- 
mate light of divine comedy". It may not be 
tragedy because there is “a deliberateness, b 
clarity ahout its form and significance which 
seems to take away the sense of awe and be- 
wilderment which tragedy at its most profound 
evokes". U may not he Shaw’s greatest play, he 
thinks, hut it "helped him to win the Nobel 
Prize". 

In his last chapter Grene faces the perennial 
complaint that the plays were “all talk". Shaw’s 
characters, like himself, arc never at loss for 
words. "The rest is silence” is a line that Shaw 
could not have written. He had no place in his 
world for the harassed fraternity of the inar- 
liculntc. Impatience with the talkativeness d 
his characters was rife even before the anivalof 
Beckett and Pinter. Grene also notes the weak- 
ness of his attempts at poetic speech. It was 
customary to likeii his prose style toSwift’Bui 
the days when it was the fashion to say that H 
was by his prefaces that Shaw would live. 

Now we come to Grene’s answer to his own 
question: 

The identification of truth with the dear, the demys- 
tified, the intelligible Is one of the sources of mi 
recurring sense of shallowness in Shaw. It implicitly 
denies both the plenitude or reality and of langwje 
used to express reality. It is the reason why comwW 
like Arms and the Man and Pygmalion ** 
flnwlcss though they do not go very deep, wnereu 
plnys that go deeper - Major Barbara and i new- 
break House - leave us more doubtful and dissatis- 
fied. It is here that the difference from ShakapesK 
makes itself so powerfully felt .... Am ihu* . 
final impression of Shaw’s drnraatie world, for alltu 
extraordinary vividness of Ills chnrscforialton 
the supple skills of his stage longuagc, hof menH» 
women without shudows, of voices without ecuoo. 

That may be so, hut thousands of people, all 
over the world, ure still wnlching h**P~^* 
cry night. This is the only mystery Dr urene 
has not solved. 
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This is a Chinese box of a book. In his short 
introduction, Paul Auster retells the story of 
how Jean-Pierre Richard, entrusted with the 
handwritten originals of the fragments trans- 
lated here as A Tomb for Anatole, found him- 
self torn between scholarly enthusiasm and re- 
luctance to make free with the private notions 
which Stdphane Mallarm6, that most private of 
writers, had made in the time following the 
death of his eight-year-old son. The scholar 
prevailed: Richard published an annotated 
edition of the fragments, together with a long 
introduction, in 1961 , the same year as his own 
more general study of Mallarmd. 

Inevitably, then, it is the Richard edition 
which Auster has worked from. This is no mere 
textual or editorial matter. For it is the mark of 
Richard as reader and critic that he finds, in 
whatever he writes about, a wholly positive 
creativity and a drive towards ultimate coher- 
ence. His combination of moral generosity and 
synthesizing enthusiasm seems to establish 
beyond all doubt that the Mallarm* fragments 
point towards an eventual work, and there is 
nothing unusual in finding Auster say, “As 
they stand now, the notes are kind of ur-text, 
the raw data of the poetic process.” But in the 


final paragraph of his iniroduction Richard 

entre Prise n’aboutit 
pas et Mallarme dut en abandonner assez vite 

1 J5E. ■ And f h K e 8° es on *0 quote, from the 
ecollections of Mallarnte’s daughter (Ana- 

wt^L S v 8 ?* poet ’ s acce P tance that, 
whereas Victor Hugo had been able to mourn 

m verse his lost child. “ mo i cela m’est 
impossible . 

If the fragments really are notes for a work, 
then no amount of imaginative reconstruction 
can hide the fact that that “impossible" points 
to a failure. With twenty years of his writing life 
left - so the implication would run - Mallarm£ 
was unable or unwilling to transmute this 
central experience into poetry. 

But this is an unwarrantably limited and 
limiting conception of Mallarmd and his writ- 
ing. It rests largely on the presence among the 
fragments of much that looks like direct state- 
ment. Some of them would indeed tug at the 
hardest of hearts (“family perfect / balance / 
father son / mother daughter / broken- / three , 
a void / among us / searching . . . "). Such 
fragments seem to allow an immediate aware- 
ness of Malta rmd’s feelings, of the raw ele- 
ments of his grief. But that in itself offers no 
clue as to their connection with the body of his 
writing as a whole. Anyone who has read Mal- 
larmd will know that he does not deal in direct 
statements, raw elements, revelations of feel- 
ing or of anything else. But it is as if, for presen- 
ters of these fragments, the glimpse behind the 
curtain which they afford had somehow un- 
covered a deeper truth (a primal scene, in the 
ambit, this time, of Thanatos rather than that 
of Eros), and authorized a setting aside of what 
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Baudelaire virtually invented the city as a sub- 
ject for serious poetry, and his remark that our 
hearts are more slow to change than the towns 
in which we live provides Julien Gracq wilh his 
starting-point for this evocation of Nantes, as 
™1 as with the quotation which he uses as his 
title. 


Gracq was a boarder at the lycte in Nantes in 
“je years Immediately after the First World 
, ar fl “ d P a rf of Ills military service there in 

foe 1930s. Consequently he sees the town, 
j™ histor y has not been without violent 

wki k if 8 ’ 88 8 anc * foiriy uniform society 
which he glimpsed only through the bars of his 
rrack-like window, despite the excitement 
generated among his contemporaries by the 
ret event he remembers as introducing nn 
ement of social tension, the victory of the 
« gaudies in 1924. Even the quarrels 
out the exclusion of clerical influence from 
afp^r dUCa ^ on reac * ,c ri him only in an attenu- 
r< v ?" ltl the Institution, which he classes 
cloitre lalque", the headmaster presided 
fnr e ,k day m ^ ss > and rooms were set aside 
,J“ ,e the two permanent chaplains who 
Pj^jwed regular religious instruction. The 
w of manual labour was one whose 
whkofu kofriors were held at a distance” and 
len had only a formal and abstract existence. 


7 J “ lul u, «* Hosirapt existence. 

to , Prance Gracq saw was that of the 
tfae country still united in the 
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total h. 1 ? 8 m . “C.name of Mouilzy-Eon, “today 
Bhn«ri Jor SOtien, but then iri receipt of more 
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re a book more about a piqce than a 
from »k B ^riod, and Gracq will win approval 

hoHda ik °^ US W ^° do not feally tike going on 
? he admits, without any sense of 


S * at was twenty-five before he vis- 
a ^ Mantes and that he fras 
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by cultural tradition and the guidebooks. What 
is interesting is the way a town changes with the 
passage of time and under the impact of his- 
tory, and for a man who, as he says, is more 
sensitive I'odeur, au hhle, au grain de peau 
d’une ville qu’aux bijoux dont elle s’enorgueil- 
lit", the town of Nantes provides the perfect 
subject-matter. 

For there are, Gracq observes, few towns in 
which the gap is narrower between the formal 
decorative buildings and the ordinary facades 
you come across as you stroll about its streets. 
“The banality of the architecture,” he writes, 
“the harsh nature of the material from which 
most of the buildings are made, puts them on 
the same level as the country churches around 
Nantes, most of which were rebuilt without any 
concern for style during the last century.” Be- 
cause the visitor is therefore not distracted by 
“le must architectural” , he can concentrate on 
the meaning which the buildings have for the 
people who live among them, and this is what 
Gracq proceeds to do. As he makes clear on 
the very first page, this is a fragment of auto- 
biography presented as the portrait of a town. 

It is consequently a book of set-piece de- 
scriptions, and of sudden flashes of humour, 
like the story of an eccentric celebrity called 
Dobrde who founded one of the town's 
museums, and whose hobby consisted of col- 
lecting religions. So fervent and so eclectic was 
he that he made .complicated arrangements to 
be buried in the presence of representatives of ' 

. as many religions as. possible. Unfortunately,.; . 
however, his coffin slipped from the hands of 
its bearers and “sliding faster and faster down 
the steps, came crashing \o pieces at the feet of ' 
the lamas, the dervishes, the shamans and 
Buddhist priests, astonished to have been sum- 
moned from the ends of the earth to witness 
somebody breaking the speed limit”, 
j As oite might expect from the author of Le 
Hlvpges des Syrtes and tin Beau tinibreioi the 
language of Li? Forme d’une ville is rich, accu- 
rate and poetic, with a touch of exoticism and 
the correct use of such unusual terms as retire- 
ment is exactly the Engjish sense of the word 
and of ablhialre In that of “the list of those 
deceased". What is a little more surprising, 
however, is the repeated use of English ex- 
pressio.ns currently fashionable in France, 
though the French habjt of getting English 
terms slightly: wrong occasionally produces a 
pleasing . effect, as when we are reminded of - 
“ces ahndes ' oh les bftteis anglais refosaient •, 
encore four? chambres aux oouples non off!/ | 
qjql% pour lesdbatSQ^ record de la banljeua’V ' 


the oeuvre so powerfully, if uncomfortably, 
asserts. Thus Auster claims in his introduction 
that the account these fragments provide “re- 
veals the secret meaning of Mallamfo’s entire 
aesthetic". But, like Richard before him, he 
goes on to say, “In this time of crisis, even art 
failed Mallarml." 

The notes- towards view and the but-in-the- 
end concession both involve a curious confid- 
ence about the workings of Mallarmfi’s mind, 
and it would require a similar or greater confid- 
ence to pronounce them true or false. But are 
we bound to be imprisoned in such choices? 
Their either/or restrictiveness seems peculiarly 
unMallarntean. Then again, if we do not simp- 
ly assume that the fragments are the stuff of a 
larger projected work, we are faced with the 
requirement of reading them in order to dis- 
cover how they might be understood, how far' 
and in what ways they are related to each 
other. 

They contain, certainly, indications in plenty 
of a possible work: repeated suggestions of a 
three or four-part structure, distribution of 
possible voices; above all, Fragment Sixty-Six, 
which Auster translates as follows; “whatever 
poem / based on facts / always - should / take 
only / general facts”. These, together with a 
running thread of speculation on how “father", 
“mother” and “daughter” might act out their 
feelings, are unarguably clues. But dues to 
what? MaJlarm£’s refusal of “reportage” [s 
total and holds for feelings ps it does for events 
and objects. His finished work does not de- 
pend on the deliberate complicating of simple 
proto-sentences but on the replacement of 
sentences by other verbal groupings which , as 
it were, occupy their space. But people caught 
in urgent personal pain are unlikely to give, 
much time to considerations of that kind. What 
they can do is look for comfort; and, if they are 
writers, look to writing for comfort. Given the 
centrality of writing in Mallnrmd’s life, there is 
nothing surprising in his turning to it In his time 
of distress, nor in his trying out schemes and 
altitudes and images: as long as he is doing 
thnt, he is not lost in his grief. Nor is it surpris- 
ing that some at least of the jottings show the 
sudden changes of pace nnd intensity that we 
associate with Mnllarmd’s finished poetry. 
Why should he not toy with the notion of a . 
possible work, when by doing so he is putting ■ 
some distance between himself and his be- 
reavement? The fragments which strike the 
reader as unbearably poignant sod private 
(>bqt .do you: want, ^weet / adored vision - / \ 
whb often come / towards me and lean I over - 
as if / to listen to secret [of / my tears] -/ to know 
that yoil are dead") function for the writer 
rather as easing of the unbearable. Above all 


there is the consoling fiction that they might 
issue in a work, a monument, a “Tombeau”. 
That fiction holds up, we musl believe, for long 
enough. Then reality returns and Mallarmd 
goes back to his other writing. There is no need 
to imagine that anything has been forgotten or 
abandoned. Years before these fragments 
were published, Charles Mauron argued per- 
suasively that Mallarmd was irretrievably 
marked by the death, when he was fifteen, of 
his younger sister, and drew attention to the 
constellations of metaphor and image which 
hinted at obsessive fantasy-patterns. But there 
was and is no “Tombeau de Maria". And x6 
Vial has argued more recently that four of the 
late poems are heovy with allusions to the lost 
son. But there wus and is no "Tombeau d'Ana- 
tole". There was and is no key to Mallarmd's 
creativity. 

A good translation of Mallarme is barely 
conceivable. This one is fair, with a sprinkling 
of odd errors. 
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L. J. Austin’s filial volume sets the seal on an 
enterprise embarked on twenty-five years ago 
when he was invited to collaborate with Henri 
Mondor, who had for some time collected Mal- 
larmd’s letters and manuscripts. Mondor had 
already published the first volume of the cor- 
respondence with the help of Jean-Pierre 
Richard. He died in 1962, and Austin has had 
sole responsibility for editing Volumes Two to 
Eleven. 

This last volume includes 1 18 further letters, 
dating from Mollarnfe’s marriage in 1862 to his 
death in 1898, lists of errata and addenda for 
each- of ihe previous volumes, and an exhaus- 
tive-general index of nearly 300 pages, with 
different types of entries typographically 
discriminated. 

• No doubt new letters will continue to turn 
up, but it Is highly unlikely that anything will 
occur to change the factual basis for any future 
assessments of Mallarmtf's life and work, so 
solidly established by this edition. 
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T his ^ng-awaited book is the first fujbscak biography of AlexancW Pn™ 
since ^900. Written by the world’s leading authority on the ooet and 
conceived ^W'th the general reader specifically in mind, it will be the 
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Simon Collier 

MICHAEL FLEET 

The Rise and Fall of Chilean Christian 
Democracy 

274pp. Princeton University Press. £37. 70 
(paperback, £12). 

0691076847 


We are in ancient Rome. Nero and his court 
have gathered at the arena to "watch some 
: Christians being thrown to the lions. The cap- 
tives are brought in, the lions let loose. To 
everyone’s surprise, it is the captives who de- 
vour the lions, not vice versa - indeed, produc- 
ing knivesand forks, plates and bottlesof wine, 
they settle down to an enthusiastic lunch. An 
infuriated Nero turns on his attendants and 
screams: "Idiots! I said Christians, not Christ- 
ian Democrats !’’ 

This joke enjoyed a wide circulation in Chile 
after 1964. It testified to the evident relish with 
which the newly-elected Christian Democrat 
party (PDC) was dispensing the copious 
patronage available to any victorious party or 
coalition in the Chilean political system. Some 
of this relish can be ascribed to the fact that the 
demos (to give them their familiar local nick- 
name) were definite newcomers on the politi- 
cal stage. Their very sudden rise to power was 
understandably resented by the traditional 
parties, such as those of the Right (the chief 
victims of the PDC’s electoral “earthquake” of 
1964-65) or the Marxist Left. “We are the 
masters now!” is not an attitude that wins many 
friends. 

Michael Fleet's book is a valuable and im- 
portant contribution to the by no means exten- 
sive literature on this highly successful political 
party. Hfs account of the PDC's fortunes is 
both sophisticated and balanced; he detects 
many nuances which have been invisible to 
other writers.. (He should have been told, 
however, that Radomiro Tomic, the PDC 


candidate in 1970, does not have an accent on 
his surname, and that Pedro Urdemales, in his 
bibliography, is a pseudonym.) He is especially 
interesting on the party’s heterogeneous social 
base: his conclusions here are supported by the 
excellent use he makes of survey data collected 
by Eduardo Hamuy, the respected (and, alas, 
rather solitary) pioneer of opinion sampling in 
Chile. 

Professor Fleet adopts what he calls a "mod- 
ified cl ass analytical perspective", which can be 
made to mean more or less anything. It is an 
approach that serves him well, although there 
is room for disagreement with his survey of 
Chile's social structure. In the first place, he 
uses the term “petite bourgeoisie" to cover 
what most Chileans would think of as the “mid- 
dle class" fliis "bourgeoisie” is the upper class, 
or dlite); and second, he lumps what is surely 
the real Chilenn petite bourgeoisie (which in- 
cludes those self-employed lorry drivers about 
whom so much was heard in 1972-3) in with 
the “working class". But at least his cards are 
on the table; this makes it easy enough to fol- 
low his analysis, whatever terminology is used. 

It becomes very clear from this admirable 
study that the PDC, in its heyday, was a party 
deeply rooted in the middle class, though it 
also contained a dissident or maverick section 
of the business Glite as well as healthy contin- 
gents of blue-collar workers, peasants and 
pobladores (shanty-town dwellers). PDC vo- 
ters tended to be more conservative than either 
the leadership or many activists. In 1964, with 
votes thrown to him by the right (fearful of a 
victory by Salvador Allende and the Marxist 
left), the PDC candidate Eduardo Frei 
attracted a great deal of very miscellaneous sup- 
port. With the astute Frei at the helm, the party 
was something of a “catch all” movement. Its 
ideological coherence when it came to power 
was far more apparent than real; this, of 
course, partly explains why it came to power at 
all. 

Fleet parts company at this point with thoBe 
who have viewed the PDC, in power, as simply 
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“the new face of the Right". (No serious Chi- 
lean right-winger, needless til say, ever be- 
lieved thut it was.) The parly did genuinely 
strive to follow a reforming path between the 
increasingly hard pro-capitalist right and the 
Marxist left. Though ultimately undermined 
by the economic downturn in the second half of 
liis presidency, Frei's record is seen here as 
being “among the best in the country's his- 
tory". The purly, however, was never free 
from divisions in its high command; there were 
always some demos who longed for closer col- 
laboration with the left. In the end they got 
out - though it must be said here thut the 
excisions of 1969 and 1971 (creating MAPU 
and the Izquierda Cristiana respectively) did 
not deprive the PDC of much electoral sup- 
port. 

Tire election of Allende and the Uimlad 
Popular (UP) coalition in 1970 plnced the de- 
mos in a dilemma. Given their outward re- 
forming stance, should they lend critical sup- 
port to the UP rather than oppose it outright? 
(There were many demos at this stage who 
toyed with words like “socialism”, “participa- 
tion”, “self-management”, etc.) Fleet’s discus- 
sion of the Allende triennium repays close 
study; it is too complex to be summarized here. 
He argues (convincingly. I believe) that the 
eventually very intransigent line favoured by 
the PDC derived less from grass-roots “radica- 
lization” (in a right-wing direction) than from 


"the logic of partisan political competition". 
There came a point, in any case, when normal 
politics was overtaken by “extraparliamen- 
tary" developments nr an apparently unstop- 
pable kind. The centre could not hold. 

After September 1973 the rules of the game 
altered completely - far more completely thart 
anyone had imagined possible. General (Cap. 
tain General, as he nowadays calls himself) 
Pinochet has now ruled Chile longer lhan any- 
body else (apart from ail obscure early eight- 
eenth-century colonial governor) since the 
Spanish conquest in 1 54 1 . The PDC was badly 
damaged by the operations of his classic police 
state. Nevertheless, it lias once again been to 
the fore in the growing opposition to the 
rdginie that has set in since 1983. Fleet's belief 
here is that a strengthened right could well 
emerge from the Pinochet years, and that the 
PDC could easily be “squeezed” between this 
new right and a resurgent left. All this is 
highly speculative. After all the PDC did suc- 
ceed, hcforc 1973, in assembling a substantial 
following (the largest single following in (he 
country, with between 25 and 30 per cent of (he 
popular vote). Has this been dissipated as com- 
prehensively as is suggested here? That there 
are difficulties in store for the PDC (not leastin 
terms of the inevitable future alliances it will 
have to make) we need not doubt; but Profes- 
sor Fleet’s title may yet proveto have been a bit 
premature. 


Unknown region 


Andrew Hurrel! 

JOHN HEMMING (Editor) 

Change In the Amazon Basin 

Volume 1, Man’s Impact on Forests and Rivers 

222pp. 0 7190 0967 7 

Volume 2, The Frontier After a Decade of 
Colonisation ' — 

295pp. 0719009685 

Manchester University Press. £27.50 each. 

The continuing destruction of the world’s 
largest tropical rain-forest and the potentially 
devastating environmental consequences of 
that destruction are an important and disturb- 
ing subject. Yet despite this and the fact that 
the large-scale development of the Amazon 
has been under way for well over a decade, the 
level of general awareness of the problem re- 
mains low and even the specialist literature is 
scattered and uneven. 

Thus the present two-volume study Is most 
welcome. It is based on thirty-five papers given 
at the 44th Congress of Americanists held at 
Manchester in 1982. The' first volume, Man's 
Impact oh Forests and Risers, deals with the 
physical geographical aspects of recent de- 
velopments. It surveys the giant projects such 
as the Tticilrui dam arid the Carajas iron-ore 
mine; considers the impact of the massive col- 
onization of Rondonja by settlers from the 
south of Brazil; and presents a fascinating pic- 
ture of how successfully the indigenous popula- 
tions understood and raped with the region’s 
special characteristics. The second volume, 
Th$ Frontier After a Decade of Colonisation, 

■ analyses dembgra’phiccharlges,presenti case- 
•; studies of colonization schemes and examines 
the problems that Kav6 faced the : region’s in- 
digenous peoples. v- '- J ' 

' Apart from the high standard 6t many indi- 
vidual contributions (especially those by 
Philip FeamSide, Thdnias E. LoVrijOy, Harald 
Sibil and Emilio F. Moran), tlfe greatest merit 
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from a wide ^variety pf acadeinid disciplines 
and perspectives. Three general ; conclusions 
emerge from the books'. Fitst , the widespread 
V concern about' ecological damage receives tell- 
ing confirmation from manyof fed stalled 
Studies presented herei Some 0ftt)e l mpi‘e^lar- 
, ndst predictions 1 ; iuchifc atieptetjort of -global 
■ oxygen stippfow of a significant gibfeal Warming 
taiisbd by increased atmospheric earbbi) ’dlojc- 
ideVare pJaCefl |n perspeictive, YetThe^lisf bf 
1 ' the ehvifonmental ^tsVqf exed^i ve tf bp^al 
. deforestation fcjjftipq ;depre«!togly ’lbrig‘.’ No 
; -ratkensiis ; emerg6s!;fi^ 

; . whether i foie :-.envfr6ntpe(ifaL record -of the 
^BfHzllIad Kovemmenr ;ttaa imnro^dMeEtKft 


well-documented disasters of the early col- 
onization schemes and of attempts to introduce 
large-scale cattle ranching. Several papers, 
notably two from World Bank representatives, 
argue that official attitudes have changed 
significantly. Many others argue forcefully that 
official statements of concern for the environ- 
ment are merely window-dressing, designed to 
assuage international criticism and to help 
maintain the flow of international funding. 

Second, these books demolish the myth of 
Amazonia as n new El Dorado. There are of • 
course substantial economic benefits to be 
gained from developing the region that no 
Brazilian government could afford to ignore. 
Yet the calculations presented by Robert Slrilk 
ings suggest that, even when the ginnt projects 
come on stream, exports from Amazonia will 
amount to only 5 per cent of Brazil’s total 
exports compared to nround 2 per cent at pre- 
sent. Even more significant is the fhet that most 
of the region’s productive lnnd (only about 2 

• per cent of the total) hns now been settled an 
is in any ense not large enough to acconuuoofl 
more than a small fraction of Brazil’s P°P U ' 
tion. Many will ask whether such relative y 
limited benefits arc worth the human and ecoi 
logical costs incurred. 

Finally, the most striking impression left 
just how little wc still know about the njP . 
and how much research remains to be done- 
Botanists have not yet identified even a 
fraction. of the species present, much less w J 
understood the complex nutrient 
which they are sustained. Anlhrop°v^\j,- 
have only recently begun to study the 
. ecology of the indigenous populations. Agnr . 
nomists are only beginning to differential^ 

tween the many soil types present in the 

zon and the possibilities Of their yielding , 
successful cultivation. As many of the paj® 
stress, it is this lack of knowledge thatsno . 
do most to engender caution in the minds 
planners. ^ 

The books are marred by some slipsn ^ 
prqdf-reading and a notably bad trarislari . 
an Otherwise very interesting pie 1 * : 
mando Dias Merides. While dearly , 

• the' specialist, they are to be warmly rew . 

•' ; mended to anyone interested w hit ' 

■ : jhe polemical and flilperfirial Writing ® , . ; 
> . characterized the subject. • / Vj t . 

: Towards qn Alternative for Ceiitrd 
'' end (he. Caribbean; fedi ted'by Golwge ■ * ^ ^ i 

v.'Xabier Gbrostiaga, 'rantairts revised vc _ ^ 
•> Of stme of the papers delivered at a . v 
Workshop onCfent^l America apa the . Cn jj,; 
i ,bffanheid.inJunoi983fl^ th6 I^nstiwteereo^r 
-f Studies, Tlie Hague (273pP, Allen and unw^ 
c i£ig; paperback, £7,95. n.ivt 320172-5). 
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MICHAEL GRANT 

The Roman Emperors: A biographical guide to 
the rulers of imperial Rome 31 bo- ad 476 
367pp. Weidenfeld and Niralson. £14.95. 
029778555 9 

This is a curious book, allegedly aimed at both 
the general reader and the student. The former 
may perhaps be put off by its form - like ex- 
cerpts from a biographical dictionary, or a 
guidebook, as the subtitle suggests - and fear 
that it will prove dry reading. If so, that is a 
pity: it is in fact eminently readable. The 
student will regret the lack of references to 
ancient sources and modern scholarship; de- 
tailed citation would obviously have been out 
of place, but a list of books for further reading 
would have made a valuable addition. Never- 
theless, he could do a lot worse than to read 
this book in conjunction with works that will 
give him the kind of information that Michael 
Grant makes no claim to provide. 

On the whole Grant is much briefer than 
Suetonius: his closest literary models are such 
as the Wstorla Augusta and Aurelius Victor. 
Perhaps inevitably, he shows up best when in 
sole, if not direct, competition with biographi- 
cal sources of that nature. The more informa- 
tion there is available, the more one misses, 
however unfairly, the social, economic and 
political background, the “life and times" ele- 
ment. This is particularly the case in the life of 
Augustus, which provides a fair enough 
account of what happened, but offers little clue 
as to why. The other Julio-Claudinns fare bet- 
ter: Tiberius’ character is neatly summarized 
and Claudius gets a sound and sympathetic 
estimate. One or two military matters could 
have done with further comment. Nothing is 
said about why Gaius' grandiose schemes for 
invasions of Germany and Britain came to po- 
tbiag, while the view of Nero's achievement in 
Armenia is somewhat optimistic: the essential 
thing surely was that Parthia chose the king, 


whatever pageantry then ensued at Rome. But 

rfhT; er i OUS weakness of the e arly sections 
the lack of even a piecemeal account of how 

pnncipate was established as an institution. 
Josephus remarks on the accession of 
Claudius are especially deserving of mention. 
In referring to Titus’ title designate imperator 
ram hints at the degree of formalization that 
had by now taken place, but again more should 
nave been said - there is no mention of the lex 
ae intperio Vespasiani. 

However, a number of other major themes 
are aired with sufficient frequency and em- 
phasis for the interested reader to be easily 
able to trace them through the biographical 
framework. Notable among these is the alleged 
conflict between the claims of dynastic succes- 
sion and the theory that the “best man” should 
succeed by adoption. Here Grant may give the 
best man” theory much greater weight than it 
really deserves. Only emperors with no sons 
ever resorted to It, and repeated attempts to 
found a dynastic line, or even more revealingly 
to fake one (all, be it said, recorded by Grant at 


appropriate points), make it clear that the pat- 
tern was set once and for all by the grotesque 
machinations to which Augustus resorted to 
secure the eventual succession of an heir of his 
own blood. Whether Augustus, looking down 
from Olympus on Caligula, thought that it hud 
all been worth while, we do not know, but 
nobody on earth seems to have learned the 
lesson. 

In general the treatment of the Flavians is 
good , with an excellent survey of the problems 
that faced Vespasian and his achievement in 
coping with them. The progressive alienation 
of the senate is well treated under Domitian, 
though it is sad that the hall of mirrors story is 
missing from the account of his character. The 
section on the Antonines loo gives little cause 
for complaint. A coherent history of develop- 
ments on the frontiers begins to emerge, and 
the novel nature of the threat on the Danube 
under Marcus is well brought out. though it is 
less clear why there was trouble in the East in 
the same reign. The intrigues of the reign of 
Commodus could hardly be said to have been 



“I 'Humph of Death”, a wood engraving by Richard Shirley Smith; reproduced from the catalogue to the 
exhibition of Ms work, which opens on September -tat the Aslmolean Museum, Oxford. 


A borderline case 


C, R, Whittaker 

STEPHEN L. DYSON 

The Creation of the Roman Frontier 

324pp. Princeton University Press. £37.70. 

0691035776 

Only with natives largely satisfied with 
Koman rule and protected from outside forces 
could the Roman west that underlies European 
civilization be created.” Bold words those days 
when the popularity of rulers and the willing 
co-operation of subjects are not much in 
, on as the dynnmics of imperialism. After a 
J* 6 fwminatiou of Rome's expansion in the 
„ f est ,^ rom the third to tho first centuries rc 
1 J- Dyson believes that Iter progress 

as determined not by the “unrestrained 
umph hunting” that has been claimed by W. 

' Harris and his like but by “a subtle system of 
Wor control” which evolved through logical 
into regions of ethnic affinity, and which 
>ras based less upon armed compulsion after 
^“ifnqoest than upon diplomatic con- 
The stress is upon what Dyson calls 
anH^r raa hagement", “frontier relations” 
‘^central political control of the overall 
tegic and administrative problems.' The 
■ a acquired, he contends, by the 
advances Rome made after Her first 
the Gauls of northern Italy, 
led her inexorably across the Po into the 
«afpme territories of the Veneto and Lom- 


; ^.anefrefined by her mastery of the near- 
*a5 ■ mountains held by Ligurian and 
tribes. They -were tested and 
• sE - r Mansion into southern France, 

' > i ; iThnfei ' Elands of Corsica and Sardinia. 
i 1 v °f Dyson’s approach lies in his 

‘ ethnographic intent. His desire 

\- .. . £^ themU Pre-Celtic, Celtic, Iberian, 
[■; i ' iiS faffi '? r Greek cultures which differenti- 
- , and thus Roinan atti- 


^.ncreaa Ing works of 


modem archaeologists and local historians. On 
the whole the job is successfully accomplished, 
given the meagre data available. If there are 
faults in this respect they are not so much those 
of squeezing the evidence beyond reasonable 
limits - although I have to confess I remain 
sceptical about the methodology of using 
place-nnmes, onomastics and local coin issues 
to reconstruct the historical progress of 
Romanization or to advocate the cause of Ro- 
man liberalism. The problem is more that of 
controlling the avalanche of local and regional 
monographs which gather In volume annually. 
While one can forgive Dyson if he has not read 
all the recent literature on Gallic oppida, for 
example, it is more surprising to find his un- 
familiarity with the magisterial studies of Christ- 
inn Goudineau or with the recent, sizeable 
literature on Roman and Gallic amphorae, 
Both of these make significant contribu- 
tions to subjects such as the political role of 
Marseille and of Roman contacts with Gallic 
communities. Given that Dyson's avowed aim 
is to demonstrate Rhine's grasp of administra- 
tive planning* I would have expected a more 
detailed commentary, in the light of these con- 
tributions, on the thprny problem,' posed first 
by Mommsen and now set out by Ch, Ebel, of 
what, if aby, direct Roman administration 
actually existed before Pompey’s campaigns in . 
Spain along the coastal regions from the Rous- 
sillon to the Cdte d’Azur. It is difficult to 
accept that the Gallic Aedui in 121 bc - were 
“fully incorporated into the Roman frontier 
system”, when doubts arise as to ; where the 
frontier was or even whether one 'existed.: 

This raises again the fundamental question 
of Dyson’s whole concept of frontiers^ Readers 
who come to' this book to comprehend the 
process, by which the; great frontiers: of* 
imperial Rome were conceived will be dis- 
appointed, since Dyson is the first to admit that 
such simple facts .as ,j the extent of the Roman ■ 

; garrison force in the west .during the Republic 
is uncertain, but it is dear that nothing like the 
imperial //wief ; organization existed?.: No| just 
the extent, but even what garrisons thcre were , 
since the fe^ references jh our. sdurce^'to ; 


phroura and castella defy analysis. Frontiers 
without garrisons or administration are not just 
hamlet without the Prince but without half the 
other characters too. Obviously, as Rome ex- 
panded, frontiers of control and influence ex- 
isted de facto. But it is unclear how Romans 
perceived these limits. By the start of the 
second century bc Roman senators like Cato 
and the sources used by Livy recognized the 
Alps as the boundary, the fines, of continental 
Italy, at a time when many of the Transpadane 
and Ligurian communities had had virtually no 
contact with Rome. Does that mean that Ro- 
mans thought of the Alps as a frontier? In the 
sense of a defensive line or as a sphere of 
influence? In the cause calibre of 171bc, when 
the rash consul, Cassius Longinus, was disco- 
vered not to be fighting Alpine and Istrian 
neighbours but to have ventured into ex tern as 
gentes, the colony of Aquilela, from where he 
had started, complai ned bitterly that they were 
living “in the midst of hostile tribes’’^ 


Michael Crawford 

G. E. F. CHILVER with G. B. TOWNEND (Editors) 
A historical Commentary on Tacitus' Histories 
IV and V , 

lJOpp. Oxford: Cltirendon. Press. £13.50: • 
.0198148526 


Tlie principal feeling left after working through 
this book is one of puzzlement os to why 
G. E. F. Chilver decided to write it. (It was 
prepared for the; press after his death by G. B. 
Townend.) Chilver’s distaste for Tacitus' art as 
manifested in Books iy and V of. the Histories 
is apparent throughout.. One result is the dis- 
astrous commentary on the Jewish excursus. It 
is disastrous for two reasons. Chiiver isso busy 
excoriating Tacitus’ . “silliness’? that he makes 
no attempt to locate him in the (Greek and) 


made intelligible, but it would be haish to 
blame Grant for that, while he is surely right to 
highlight the significance for the future of some 
of Commodus’ titles and his attitude to the 
gods. Perhaps the most interesting thing in 
Grant’s account of Septimius is his attempt to 
see the Arch of Scverus as stylistically forward- 
looking. Indeed, he often has provocative and 
interesting things to say about both 
architecture and portraiture. It is therefore a 
pity that there are no illustrations of buildings, 
while the reproductions of coins and busts are 
sometimes neither large nor clear enough to 
allow a proper appreciation of his comments. 

In the third century, as information dries up, 
the narrative becomes more and more the hist- 
ory of the empire. The progressive develop- 
ment of the Persian, German and Gothic 
threats emerges reasonably clearly, landmarks 
in the decline of the influence of the senate are 
duly highlighted, Gailienus gets a pretty fair 
deal and Aure/ian proper praise. There is not 
much about the tetrarchy and why it failed: 
once again the dynastic principle showed its 
power. Both here and in the fourth century the 
question of the “seniority” of one Augustus to 
another is never clarified; it seems to have been 
a purely informal matter with no basis in law. 
The narrative of plotting and counterplotting, 
marching and countermarching from the re- 
tirement of Diocletian to the establishment of 
Constantine as sole ruler is baffling, but so Is 
every other such narrative I have read. The 
Arian controversy, on the other hand, is 
clearly set out, but more might have been said 
about the eastern frontier policy of Constan- 
ts II and his treatment of Julian, whose 
usurpation is whitewashed in a manner worthy 
of Ammianus himself. The long-lived dynasty 
of Valentinian is well handled - Stilicho in 
particular gets some merited brickbats - and 
the tale is pursued to its end with Romulus 
Augustulus. In context not merely Augustulus 
but even Romulus sounds like a diminutive, 
symbolizing aptly enough the decline of Rome. 
Throughout, Grant's guide is largely reliable, 
stimulatiog and enjoyable. 


Nowhere in Dyson’s narrative is the sense of 
an organized or recognized fron tier conveyed 
and I doubt if one can properly discuss “fron- 
tier systems", “early warning systems”, "buffer 
zones" and the like when the principal activity 
of Rome seems to have been limited to control 
of roads and centres of communication. The 
language is. appropriate to more static and 
territorial dispositions of the sort which began 
to emerge in the Roman West under Julius 
Caesar, whom Dyson regards as the wrecker of 
the "subtle system” [hat had been so carefully 
nurtured by his forebears. 

In effect , Dyson is admitting that his book is 
not so much about frontiers os about imperial 
expansion - no less valuable for that but more 
obsessed than it need be with the search for 
non-existent models. Whether In the end he 
has dented the current view-of Roman imper- 
ialism as a political competition for gold and 
glorv is questionable in view of the fact that he 
hardly discusses Roman politics. 
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Roman tradition of writing on the Jews or to 
understand how and why he came to write as he 
did. This blinkered approach no doubt ex- 
plains why nei th er Chilver nor Townend seems 
to have thought to consult the classic treatmen t 
In Mi Stem's Greek and Latin Authors on Jews 
and Judalsn\ II (1980).' There are a number of 
> other unfortunate errors: vdrie for varia on p4 
will not make life easier for the presumed read- 
ership of the commentary; and Henri de Valois 
Would be' surprised to see himself treated as an 
ancient author (p8). But perhaps most baffling 
of all is the fact that the commentary on affaire 
in Germany in Book Vis unintelligible without 
a good map, for which the reader must make 
his own arrangements or follow the occasional 
reference to. Kenneth Wellesley’s Penguin 
translation. It is not difficult to prepare a map 
nor .is it expensive to reproduce one. The one 
miserable map provided is simple dereliction 
of duty. 
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Delusions of chivalry 


What you ain’t never known 
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Peter Blake 

CYNTHIA VOIGT 
A Solitary Bine 

189pp. Collins. £5.95 (paperback, £3.95). 
0001956647 


In Cynthia Voigt's books, it is parents not chil- 
dren who run away from home. In nn earlier 
book, Homecoming, Liza Tillerman abandons 
her children in the parking lot of a shopping 
mall. Nowin A Solitary Blue, Melody Greene’s 
farewell note to her son Jeff appears on the first 
page of the book. Even those adults who are 
unable to leave physically withdraw into them- 
selves: Gram, whom the Tillerman children 
approach for help, tries to persuade them that 
she is mad; and after reading Melody's note 
Jeffs fatheT, “the Professor”, goes silently to 
his academic work. Faced with such aberrant 
behaviour, the children are stoical. Dicey Til- 
lerman leads her brothers and sister across the 
country to their grandmother. Jeff turns round 
nd cooks his father’s supper. The world does 
present a few problems but it is the adults who 
are the real challenge. The difficulty of under- 
standing adult behaviour interests Voigt. In A 
Solitary Blue she explores the process through 
which children come to terms with the Failings 
of their parents, and the book reflects their 
process of discovery. 

Melody is a beautiful, emotional radical who 
wears her heart on her sleeve. “You know I 
love you best ... I’m going away, but I’m not 
really going away from you”, she writes to Jeff 
as she abandons him to his taciturn father. 
Without her Jeff is "cold, frozen down to his 


bones"; when he goes to stay with her in Char- 
leston, “he could feel himself growing easy, 
relaxed under the warmth". Returning to his 
father, Jeff, spellbound by Melody, imagines 
himself to be her chivalrous knight. But 
delusions of chivalry, as Mark Twain, who 
claimed they were responsible for the Civil 
War, saw. are a curiously American foible that 
causes “measureless harm". And they certain- 
ly harm Jeff. For the peispicnciuus reader will 
by now have begun to see through Melody 
(indeed those who are sharp might have 
spotted her vacuity in the cloying phrases of 
her opening note). But poor deluded Jeff 
needs a second, disastrous visit to Charleston 
to discover the depths of Melody’s humbug and 
the shallowness of her feeling. 

As Melody’s stature declines, the Profes- 
sor’s rises and his wise passivity eclipses his 
wife's febrile sensitivity. Gradually Jeff and the 
reader transfer their affections, helped by a 
succession of amusing yet touching scenes be- 
tween the clumsy father and the deluded son. 

Free from Melody, Jeff and his father move 
to the Eastern Shore of Maryland, where Jeff 
befriends Dicey Tillerman. Once the central 
challenge has been overcome, the book loses 
some of its interest and becomes weighed down 
by details of idyllic fishing and swimming and 
sailing and singing and there is a hint of 
Famous Fivishness. None the less, A Solitary 
Blue's natural charm outweighs these more 
manufactured attractions. Englistr readers 
tend to be wary of the social realism in 
American children’s fiction, fearing a brutal 
confrontation with drugs, abortion, and di- 
vorce. But Voigt demonstrates in A Solitary 
Blue how well this sort of subject-matter can be 
handled. 


A miscellany of visions 


Frazer Guthrie 

ROBIN MCKINLEY 
The Hero and the Crown 
246pp. Julia MacRae. £7.50. 
0862032075 
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The Blue Sword, the first of Robin McKinley’s . t 
Chronicles of Damar, was a romance of empire j 

set in Daria, an imaginary India. Daria is de- j 
scribed as an-eastem peninsular continent, the < 
■ frontier of the far-flung Homelande r Empi re , . 
whose colonists wear too many clothes for .. 

. the- climate and eat toast and iphnnalade for 
breakfast ■ Miss Angharad Crewe, a distressed ■ 
young gentlewoman, is abducted from the 
household of kindly Sir Charles and Lady 
Amelia GVeenough by Corlath, dark and noble ; 
chieftain of the Hillfolk. Angharad finds her .. 
destiny as champion of the decayed kingdom of 
Damar, fighting under the protection of a spirit ■ 
guide, Queen Aerin, who ruled in its golden 
’ age. 

i in The Herd and the Crown , which won the 
John Newbery medal in America last year. 
McKinley delves. 'hack five hundred years 
earlier to tell the story xrf.tfte making of Aeriu 
herself, who proves to have; been similarly ' 

. unpromising hero-material, the clumsy and 
, unpopular daughter 'of Kiiig Ailbeth's second \ 
marriage, to a witch from the- hos^’ north. . 
Damar in those dayssWas beset, by dragons ! 
'Large and small, and the lonely Aerin set.. 
. hejself to study the neglected- art of killing 
them. “Did she really want to kill dragons7 
.Yes. Why? Pause. To he doing something. To 
■ be doing southing' helter than anyone else 
• -was doing it" • . • . , . 

This, it hardly need be said, is' nqt very cred- 
. . ible as character motivation. That: problem 
faces any authorwho undertakes to transcribe 
.■..the' dally life of a legend, Corinth’s ; sudden 
: i decision to snatch Miss Crewe seemed similar-' 
ly “poetic”' anp arbitrary. Sex, the natural 
answer, bad McKinley riot envisaged an audi 
ertceof minors, is emphatically , not involved 
. , thriugh of eburse. Cbtlath arid Angharad win 
one another^ love rind -end up as King and 
Queen. In each case* we are to understand that 
. : the Impulse is Hterallyrin the Woc^/astefa/;, a 
. supernatural, honndne u arelia,bly; J ran?mitted 
, by heredlty. 'wihicb ptompte ap^ntiy , 
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Well Philip 

VIRGINIA HAMILTON 
A Little Love 
208pp. GoUancz. £6.95. 
0575036516 


A Little Love is a brilliant tightrope perform- 
ance. in which third-person narrative and 
strcnm-of-conseiousiiess arc held in a delicate 
balance. The narration weaves in and out of 
the mind of a seventeen-ycar-okl girl, 
Sheema. Shecma is podgy, not very articulate, 
knotted up with tensions and unspoken wor- 
ries. She lives with her ugeing grandparents; 
her mother is dead; she has never seen her 
father. She attends a special vocational school 
learning to be a caterer. She is good at this. 

At the same school is her boyfriend. Forrest, 
a gentle, hard-pressed boy to whose car she 
slips out at night for “a little love". But all the 
time, "very still, in the back of Sliecma’s mind, 
curled up like a rag doll and a starving tomcat, 
were her dead mom and her missing dad”. 
When Sheema’s fantasies of finding her father, 
who will make everything right, begin to take 
hold of her, Forrest tries to reason with her; 
"How can you miss what you ain’t never 
known?” But she is not to be dissuaded, so, 
armed with a few dues, the couple set off in 
search of the missing father. They find him, 
and they come home. 

There is no melodrama , no grand revelation. 
Simply a marvellously acute portrait of a girl 
and boy learning to rely on themselves, and on 
each other, related in a style which, like that 
for which Robert Louis Stevenson strove, 
“attains the highest degree of elegant and preg- 
nant implication unobtrusively". Virginia 
Hamilton is responsive to the cadences and 
idioms of street talk embedded in the thoughts 


miscellany of visions and powers . Kelar, we are 
told, makes Damar what it is. Thus McKinley 
ensures that the unlikely outset of each novel is - 

justified, indeed mystically ordained, by a ] 
satisfactory outcome. 

To this extent the Damar chronicles are as i 
reactionary and teleological as the great bulk 
of fantasy fiction currently published for the 
American, and thereafter the British, teen- i 
ager. The factor of inspiration, as opposed to 

■ reassurance, . is - that in each book it is a girl 
who is making her way to physical prowess, 

. ultimately, to supremacy, in a hardened pat- 
riarchy. It is Angharad (though she demands to 
be called Harry) who wields the Blue Sword. 

■ Aerin is the Hero who discovers the lost en- 
chanted Crown (though she does not wear it 
herself, but faithfully delivers it to her future 
husband, the heir to the throne). 

' This variation Is scarcely subversive, and no 
■ novelty; female protagonists .'pie now conven- 
| . tional in fantasy and science fletjon .by authors 
of either' sex. The Hero and the Crown is a 
consolatory tale, addressed to teenage girls 
(and boys) who sympathize with Aerin’s con- 
viction that she is unattractive, untalented and 
unlikely ever to make anything of her differ- 
ence from the glittering, shallow creatures of 
' her. father’s court- Fortunately McKinley 
i,* tyiites. highly symprith^tic.cbaract^ri, and wise- . 

J . : iy coificentfates more.on Aerin’s stubborn and ' 
retourrefulnaturetbah’on the all-purposeite- 
!. /arid her yeins.AerinrehabiHfatesa^arborSe ". 
■put out to grass by her father. She sfrugglesto 

■ 1 nteqpret; add copt^oct an antique and imprecise 1 
recipe f6f a balm-agaiiist dragorifire. Nor, are 
the respect and gratitude of the lords of Damar . 

: ‘ easily wad. They trent the tnHitapl princess as a 

■ queer fish, -although . she ! has defeated the 
V ancestral monster, Blade Maut, iajjd pearly 

■died of her wounds. To be.healed of these k pad 
. . ofthe metaphysical, infection Maur Spreads- 
through, . the; kingdom ■ even after,; bis death, 

■! Aerin retires. to the hidden 1 valley of tfielelvish.. 

L . magician Lathe,- first enqdyrifcred iin The Blue 
Sword: Under Lathe’s tuition she develops h^r 
own magical inheritance,- and bdeorries ^hof: 
quite mortal”, Her subsequent biltie'wftii lHe : 
l arch-villain and " return; to save {DflpyBtf cgt'fiift ; 
l- eleventh hour are routine, though atwayi ably 
wfitteq.McKitiley has f keen ,seMp: 6f adciles- 


Being a B 


Kfek i Moxon Browne 

MARILYN SACHS 
The Fat Girl 

168pp. Oxford University Press. £5 .95. 
0192715348 

Marilyn Sachs, a former children’s librarian 
from Brooklyn who now lives in San Francisco , 
has written twenty or so books for young 
people over the last two decades. Only a few of 
these have been published iu Great Britain, 
notably Dorrie's Book (1975) tho story of a 
fastidious only child, whose family is suddenly 
augmented by the arrival of triplets and two 
slum children from next door, and A Pocket 
Full of Seeds (1978) about a fourteen-year-old 
girl, previously unaware of her Jewishness, 
.who confronts life ip Nazi-occupied France. 

■ .. . Tl)b narrator in The Fat , Ctrl is seventcen- 
.year-old Jeff, in hl$ final year at school. He is 
. good-looking and stems confident (though 
complaining of being a “B— in whatever I 
do”), with an attractive and talented girl 
friend. But at home, he lives in a tense, uneasy 
atmosphere with his self-denying and embit- 
tered mother, haunted by his father’s treacher- 
oto departure dnd by his pwp recurring, night 
' terrors'. /]••; f.- ' ' ' . .■ . 

i Jcff beMends a lonely, and suicidal girl, 
EUen,whois Yejy overweight, and who has 
1 berojpe ipfa(uated.with him. At first he is out- 
jaged by her- wordless adoration, but sensing 
. .- . that ins; mere presence gives her a reason to 
. live | he begius jo .enjoy Iji^'power ;Over her. 
i vSoon hls feeUngs her. torn to love. As 

■ ; . Ellen starts to loto weight, he unle.asjies all his 
V frOstjrated creatiYi^ 'pn tier^ jaking her round 
; dress shops ! and hairdressers, and buying 4nd 
r : pVen while, he 

^ f dreams of/thiarday ; he .cw ;take |his ()alaten to 
; I the schooi dgqce be jeyBlled iri : g gold caftan 

ikllU.. AA~~1 l!(.i nll.ii.il . m. ... 


of a fiiituriil iibsci vci who has never learned to 
make ct'iineclions. Hie story proceeds by ob. 
liijiie statement, ami trivial incident so sharply 
felt (hat the reader is continually surprised by 
the sudden won ml inguess of everyday life: 

Her skin scent. F.vcry day, Shccma puls cologne qq 
la-r slinulders and her arms. She did so love tlai 
Prince Maichuhclli. Forrest got whnt she needed of 
the makeup and the cologne, hut Granmom didn’t 
know that. You didn't ever tell aCirnnmomslu[(lik e 
that. 

She so ulit fashioned. 

"Old-fashioned" Granmom and Granpop 
are tenderly and precisely observed; he with his 
need lor little intrigues, she lapsing into a queru- 
lous inanition, living for the daily "soaps" on 
afternoon television. Shccma’s slow realiza- 
tion that they arc getting too old to cope is 
conveyed in a scries of poignant vignettes 
which never lip into sentimentality. Of all the 
central characters only Shecmn's father, when 
we finally meet him, seems ratjier thin; but, 
then, that is Shecmn's impression too. 

The scenes on the road are - perhaps be- 
cause one compares them to so many other 
books and films - less immediate and compel- 
ling than those at school or at Sheema's grand- 
parents’ house. Nevertheless it is on the road 
that the special quality of the relationship 
shown in the earlier section is made plain. This 
is no teenage problem fiction; Sheema and 
Forrest's is a real love, and it will last: “Haveto 
marry you, you worry me so." 

The limpid economy of this book, and the 
idiosyncratic exactness of its language, male 
one think of William Mayne. The book is open 
and accessible, but every word has been 
weighed and tested, and the syntax - for in- 
stance, the variation of tense -carries the emo- 
tional charge. Virginia Hamilton is highly i* 
garded in America, but has yet to make an 
iippact in Britain. The eloquent restraint of this 
humane and moving novel should change that. 


just nn ordinary, plump girl. His futy mala 
Ellen finally see sense, nnd she detaches w- 
self from him to live her own life. 

Although Marilyn Snchs hos often dealt 
cessfully with similarly emotional ro a ^ ei “ 
the past, she has said that she found 
particularly difficult book to write. Certain 
there Is evidence of grent care in the spare 
restrained treatment of a serious , J lcn ) e, 'jL 
intricacy of the characters, and in uie 
omicnl writing. The narrative Issulidyi^gV 
inforccd by delicate links and echoes 
the characters mid the things they do. 
self-indulgent musing about different mew 
of killing herself is mirrored by Jeffs 
unexpected suicide attempt. Ellen s ov 
has a parallel in Jeffs nightly r*«dr«J® 
fridge to keep tho panic at bay. And 
main characters’ constantly rcc . u Jf 
venations about pottery are a voriat ° , 

• Pygmalion theme. Sachs’s customary 
lightness and humour are strictly ratic > ^ 

claustrophobia is sometimes pfunuu . . 

a compelling novel, and, um ! s,1 ^_ anie at{<S 
aimed at adolescents, is genuinely orn 
by the manner of its telling. ■ 


Children's Books ofthe Yearly*!* 
and annotated by Julia Ecfilesh vjg' 
National Book League, Book * 

Hill, London SW182QZ. £3.50.0 
lists 269 of the 4,479 children s 
were published in 1984. The book ®. gtifUj 
into sections .according to rj a 
('‘Picture Books", “Early Reading ; . 
Rending", etc) and 

.(“Poetry”, “The Uvmg World , ^ 


<■'. ; 1 w V L ■ uu.UMUeuw;. 

i ; ^.rfler f$elings|ox Jeff temafouhehanged, but he 

- j..- L-j-.-i- * — " 


about horses r 




Technology”, etc) and there is,a • 

. Hon of each Utlc. In her i-tro^^ 
Eccleshare comments on the ye» - ■ ^ 
■ingles piit particulw title m A W 

‘"Thmsing and Using Books _t# 

Jane tnglis (85pp. Onkroyd ■’JjTg.i 

Avenue, Potters Bar, U 

privately printed handbook 01 J* ^ 
buying children’s b6oks. lt 
duction to sources of guidance o , 
including libraries, book c ^ bs 
ijahdispecialift p^blifatiqn^ -“ft JS?* jaSW 
on matters lei* «* ^ ly 
noq-fiedonfor (eenagere. etc. 
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Uncontended bones 


Eric Korn 

MYLES NA GOPALEEN (FLANN O'BRIEN) 
Myles Away from Dublin 
Edited by Martin Green 
260pp. Granada. £8.95. 

0246125217 

How would you feel if you discovered that 
B. Traven, in addition to the romantic Mexican 
exile and the fugitive German anarchist, re- 
joiced in the identity of a small-town curate 
with a penchant for unexciting sermons7 Or 
that T. E. Lawrence (as modem Baconians 
have long suspected) was not killed on that 
motor-bike, but had survived to do something 
extremely boring for the last fifty years? Or, 
perhaps closer to the present case, that a mimic 
of great skill and range, one who can take off to 
the life Long John Silver, his parrot or his 
crutch, could also imitate a bar-room wiseacre 
to the very life, and was prone to do so for long, 
long sketches. A tour de force maybe: but 
diminishing to his status. 

Martin Green has, with false piety, if that is 
what it was, exhumed the columns that the late 
Brian O’Nolan (the Flann O’Brien of At Swim- 
Two-Birds and The Third Policeman, the 
Myles na Gopaleen - purists write Myles na 
gCopaleen - of the "Cruiskeen Lawn" column 
ofthe Irish Times, at his best one ofthe wittiest 
writers on either side of St George’s Channel) 
contributed to the Nationalist and Leinster 
Times of Carlow between 1960 and 1966. The 
column was called "Bones of Contention”; it 
was signed "George KnowaU". George Know- 
all has a consistent tone: straight-faced, 
slightly po-faced, self-consciously waggish, 
buttonholing, good-humoured but with an 
undercurrent of querulous disdain for This 
Modern Age. It has a steady, not to say 
relentless flow: 

Lei's talk about water. A prosaic subject, you say? 
Dull7 Not at all, but fascinating and strange. Take a 
look at the map of the world. It is nearly all water. It 
is literally true that there is water everywhere, 
whether in liquid, solid, or gaseous disguise ... .In 
fact, however, fish consumption In Ireland is among 
the lowest in the world . . . those who use rainwater 
for washing or even drinking find it delightfully soft, 
almost gentle. And so it Is . . .the water content of 
milk is 87% . . . most whiskeys are sold now at a 
strength of thirty under proof ... it is nearly im- 
possible to avoid absorbing water In one form or 
a ™J*her. But are you quite sane to be paying four 
shillings for a modest glasheen of it? 


It is a style (Martin Green calls it “urbane") 
that is actually relaxed to the point of droopi- 
ness, meandering like a desert river to asinking 
end. Indeed, George Knowall seems to look 
forward to the end of each piece with undis- 
guised relish. "Let us leave it at that", con- 
cludes a mild item on James Joyce (“ Finnegans 
Wake is accepted as one of the most compli- 
cated and obscure pieces of writing ever to see 
print”); I tiiink I had better end here" termin- 
ates an edentate column about an old news- 
paper (“Generally, one feels that the Evening 
News of 1881 is very different from today's 
Oally Express. Is it better? It is not easy to 
answer that question"); and a deadly piece on 
the nature of humour, provoked, or at least 
provisioned by the jokes column of the Lon- 
don Journal for 1854, cuts its own throat with 
the words "Well, good render, hadenough? Or 
can you carry on a bit further? I can NOT." 

I’m almost inclined to stop there with the 
same phrase, overcome with parricidal guilt 
and shame. Let me try again. 

Myles Away from Dublin is a delightful col- 
lection of amiably wry sketches, finding gentle 
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Richard Halliburton (1900-39) with fountain-pen 
ready to autograph his latest book New Worlds io 
Conquer; reproduced from Miguel Covarrublas 
Caricatures byBeverlyJ. Cox and Denra Jones 
Anderson (163pp. Washington: National Portrait 
Gallery; distributed in the UK by Eurospan. 087474 
3400). 


The conjuror captured 


Alan Bell 

MAX BEERBOHM - 

The Illustrated Zuloikn Dobson • 

Edited by N. John Hall 

352pp. Yale University Press. £12.95. 

0300033893 


Max Beerbohm started writing Zutelka Dob- 
son *n 1898 and finished it by 1911, an interval 
which at least allowed him to introduce 
Abimelech V. Dover of Trinity, a scholar on 
Mr Rhodes’s new foundation , as an additional 
character, memorable for his native gifts of ora- 
tory. When the book was finally published, 
Max was quick to illustrate his own copy with 
tlghfy charming and meticulous drawings, 
ranging from full pages to vignettes at the be- 
• ginnings and ends of chapters. The result even 
he found “rather beautiful", but it was in- 
tended for intimate domestic display rather 
than publication. 

.. The illustrated copy, referred to in various 
biographies, is still privately owned, but Max’s 
Sl ?ter-in-law (who permitted the publication of 
. ten of the { drawings in[the Folio Society edition 

■ of 1966) has at last been persuaded to allow the 
facsimile publication of the entire volume. She 

been; fortunate in having entrusted it to 
;; toe sympathetic care of N v John Hall, the 

■ JtoUbpe scholar, who handles tjiis delicate and 
. pehglUful material with due seribusness but 

; mto |)° uncalled-for solemnity. 

;. 7'.;This ( "record of three days in the advent ur- 
. OQSlife of Zuleika Dobsorf’ is nowset forth. 
!■:. a $totolng tp its nonce title-page, <‘with many 
V ' ^ftoUs a^d apt pictures done by the very re- 
^ to°Se mjjtteto VCunoi^s and apt the 

ji- i ••• •y. . 


embellishments truly are. The mixture of fac- 
tual background and fantastic elaboration so 
characteristic of the text is now balanced 
visually by parodies, including an “Ape” of the 
Duke of Dorset, and a photographic group of 
his dining club. Fantasy is seen under suitable 
control in the series of vignettes in which the 
author's relationship with the muses Gio and 
Melpomene, somewhat tiresome and naughti- 
Ly-to-be-skipped in the text, is particularly 
well brought out and given a unity which the 
classical digressions of the prose tend rather to 
dissipate. Interfering baggages these disting- 
uished women may be, but they are not to be 
: dispersed merely by an elegant paffpf dgarette 
smoke, . 

And what of the "conjuror and vagrant", 
Zuleika, herself? Max drew her often for pub- 
lic guidance and her features are well known 
already, but we see her here in several guises, 
most Affective when her elegance is displayed 
against a drab orphanage crocodile In which 
"an Oriel don and his wife" (an all too credible 
vignette, particularly of the wife) pityingly im- 
agined her. The text made the point that 
Zuleika was not striotly beautiful : il her eyes 
were a trifle large, and their lashes longer than 
they need have been . . . a not discreditable 
brow . rto waist to speak of* , etc,' but 
(again in precise relationship with the prose) 
the illustrations convey Zulejka’s allure to a 
remarkable degree; 

Max shows his delight in all Oxford charac- 
ters, from the busts neajr the Sheldonian to title 
Warden of Judas College himself. ithe. latter 
like a cross between Sir William Vernon Har- 
court and 1 an aged, clerical Duke of Welling- 
ton, and in those various real characters who 
perennially fascinated him. Here is Byron, 

’ "byttof Mjssolojighj”^ looking like a sto u! an d ; 


fan in the everyday comedies and dramas of 
life, moving house, holidays, noisy schoolchil- 
dren, the bunglings of bureaucracy; full of 
quiet wisdom and curious lore. It may not set 
the Barrow on fire, but it is restful reading, 
with malice townrds few. And you are to forget 
entirely that its author, in a different pair of 
brogues, had the keenest ear for language and 
the sharpest pen to prod a dichfi till it burst. 

It seems innocent of irony, but can it be? 
“Would the black man", he asks, 
if population ally ascendant, take steps to make 
white citizens outcasts? Personally, t don’t think so; 
White people have too many skills to make that sort 
of segregation possible in a mixed modern commun- 
ity and those skills seem to be matters, not of per- 
sonal attainment, but of traditional achievement 
through trial and error. I have never heard or a negro 
designing or making a workable motor car but this is 
not to say he is incapable of the feat; I feel it means 
his interests are elsewhere. Could Henry Ford pro- 
duce the Book of Kells? Certainly not ... . 

Is this innocent rambling, or inattenliveness, 
or an indifference to what he says to the provin- 
cials of Carlow, or is he sending them up? Can 
he really have been sincere in his desire to 
share with his readers one of those elabor- 
ately boring “take away the number you first 
thought of and the answer is always forty-two" 
rigmaroles? Did he honestly believe that 
“shaymus" (sic) was American slang for an 
Irishman? And why go to the capital trouble of 
correcting a colleague’s spelling ("For weeks in 
this very newspaper Richard Lea has been call- 
ing certain cows FRIESIANS. In fact they are 
FRE1SIANS") without consulting a dictionary 
or a map of Friesland? 

This is but slight evidence to back my stub- 
born belief that Flann O’Brien could not be 
dull except on purpose. And indeed there is 
just the odd flash of a phrase - "a vast yeasty 
eructation of egotism”, "generalized rheumat- 
ism of the brain" - to suggest we are not dealing 
with a case of mistaken identity. But it's a 
close-run thing. Martin Green warns of some 
yet more remote persona, one John James Doe 
who wrote "A Weekly Look Around" for the 
Southern Aar of Skibbereeu. Green had origi- 
nally intended to select a few pieces from both 
columns, but changed his mind on the grounds 
that the Skibbereen persona was patchy: ‘-to 
have included them would have been a dis- 
service to the man who addressed himself faith- 
fully to his Carlovjan readers". May he never- 
have third thoughts. 


dyspeptic bill-broker; nnd Max's favourite 
Prince of Wales, from whom his heroine re- 
ceived “certain guttural compliments*’. 

One rather regrets that Max did. not fiiid a 
place for the Duke's butler, Jelllngs, reporting 
the ominous hootings of the two owls, or for 
Pedby, the junior fellow of Judas whose false 
. quantities when reading grace refreshed the 
conversation of his high table colleagues for 
many a long year. It is a pity. too. that the 1911. 
illustrations could not jnclude Zuleikq's secret 
marriage to Lord Kitchener four years later. 
(“Being so worried by his great responsibilities 

■ at that time, he no longer had the grit to cope 
with my importunities, poor fellow", slie wrote' 
to -George -Gershwin in 1931.) 

The embellish men ts often add significantly 

■ to the text. Max himself had never regarded 
Katie Batch, the landlady's daughter, as much 

, more than a comic figure, until his friend Reg- 
gie Turner drew his attention to the tragedy of : 
her life. Here she takes on a more developed 
and poignant personality. And although Max 
; felt (when discussing the musical identification 
of the characters for a post-war , wireless! r 

■ adaptation) that the undergraduate Noaks was 

too dreary to be given a motif - "no lyre should 
be struck for Noaks" - he is portrayed, as 
almost pitiably drab. . : • - 

Professor Hal! has omitted some of the bric- 
k-hrau with whjch Max was accustomed co “im- 
prove" books in his library, but not the con- 
cluding cutting from Bradshaw showing Ox- ' 
ford trains (via Bicester, Marsh Gibbon and 
Bletchley) to Cambridge. It is good to have it 
.reported, however, that one of the omitted . 
cuttings wits' an extract from a Western Daily 
■ . Post review — “The book must please; even the 
.most fastidious of renders, ami is ti powerful 
example of a healthy modern novel.'' 
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: A second editioin -of - William LeFanu’s stan- 
. , da rd Bibliography of Edward Jenner. hap re- 
. cemly been published (160pp. St Paul’s Bib- 
, liographies. £24. 0 906795 19 2) . On its original 
publication in 1951, it was praised by the TLS 
■ reviewer (Sir G-eoffrey Keynes) as a bio- 
. bibliography “in every way worthy of its sub- 
jetir and “an impor taint contribution to medio 
al history”. The revised edition, reset in a less 
ample but still very serviceable format, in- 
cludes a mitnber of additional entries and other 
references. The compiler Was for many years 
Librarian of the Royal College of Surgeons of 
England and thus custodian of its collections of 
the most precious of Jenner documents. These, 
as well as the printed books and pamphlets, are 
folly described, and accompanied by introduc- 
tory essays that are unusually readable as well • 
as bibliographically Informative. 



